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The Standard of Comparison 
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Best For Two in Business or Play 


A Large Carrying A glance reveals why farmers and city business men, 
Space find 
seeniiaiaainihieniiiiaiabcdinha. as well as all others who seek the roadster type, fin 
rsmchardser  cm. alyi the new Buick roadsters, both fours and sixes, exactly 
ness samples and parcels, It will ° ° 
hold bags and suit cases with suited to their needs. 


room: td spare, 


They are roomy and comfortable, with every refine- 
ment and convenience for easy, restful motoring in all 
weathers. They are sure and fleet on any road with 
the flexibility and certainty of performance so tradi- 
tional to all Buicks. 
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“gareesers 


A ride in a Buick roadster is essential to a complete 
understanding of the finer qualities of these models. 
Ask for one. 


Fours Sixes 
2 Pass. Roadster - $865 2 Pass. Roadster - $1175 4 Pass. Coupe - - $1895 
5 Pass. Touring - 885 5 Pass. Touring - 1195 7 Pass. Touring - 1435 
3 Pass. Coupe - - 1175 5 Pass. Tourin 7 Pass.Sedan - - 2195 
5 Pass. Sedan 1395 : ad : 


. M. A. C. 5 Pass. Tour. sdan 1325 Sedan- - - - 1935 Sport Roadster - 1625 
sahsoter ehertddpagsione Sport Roadster - 1025 5 Pass. Sedan - - 1985 Sport Touring - - 1675 





BUICK MOTOR COMPANY, FLINT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 


Pioneer Builders of ’ Branches in All Principal 
Valve-in-Head Motor Cars Cities— Dealers Everywhere 
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Wher better automobiles are built, Buick will build them 
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Orchard Heating in Roque River Valley 


wo, gg C. CG. Cale. . e 


ff RCHARD heating in the Rogue 
River. Valley Southern Or- 
racticed for the 


egon has been 
t fiffeen years. eating orchards 
fering the spring of the year when 
trees are in blossom and for two or 
three weeks thereafter, should be con- 
sidered as an insurance policy. 
The volume as well as the quality of 
the fruit is determined to a great de- 
when the trees first come into 
loom. Due to the fact that frosts 


. very seldom hit with the same degree 


of severity each year, some growers 
are prone to gamble with the weather 
and trust to good fortune that the | 
frost will not damage their particular 
crop. Ard to a certain extent many 
orchardists in the Rogue River Valley, 
as is probably the case in all fruit dis- 
tricts, may not need to heat on account 
of ‘the topography of their respective 
orchards. 

But in the Rogue, as in all sections } 
of the globe, where de luxe fruit is | 
grown, there are times and places 
when and where it pays to heat or- 
chards and other crops, to insure max- 
imum returns of both Guality and} 
quantity. 

A good orchardist, like a good. busi- jj 
ness man, leaves no stone unturned || 
that will spell efficiency and insure the 
maximum cash returns for his busi- 
ness. 

For centuries man has searched the 
globe for agricultural districts that 
offer perfect climatic conditions for 
the development of food products, but 
up to the present, no such district has 
been located. There is always some 
obstacle or barrier to overcome, and 
when fruit districts have been de- 
veloped to such extents as we find in 
many sections-of-the United States, it 
behooves the orchardists to assist the 
weather man to bring about as nearly 
perfect conditions as is possible. Or- 


chard heating, when other conditions 
are right for maximum crop produc- 
tion, is one way to insure good interest 
on a 4 invested and may in many 
seasons be the means of saving not 
only the season’s crop, but the or- 





tures and more or less experimental 
work has been conducted along this 
line in- various parts of the United 
States. For the past 5 years the 
writer and Mr. Floyd D, Young of the 
Weather Bureau have been wor 








piled, and due to the fact that each 
year the temperatures and the stages 
of development of the fruit buds are 
different, and it requires many years 
to accumulate data that will be worth 
publishing. 

We have found in our work that 
there are many factors that enter into 
the damage caused by frost. One of 
the principal factors is that of the de- 
velopment of the fruit buds. It has 
long been known that the fruit buds in 
different stages will stand different 


temperatures. In this valley very little - 


firing is done in the orchards until the 
trees come into blossom and we have 
checked up this factor and find that 
there are times when it will pay to 
fire before the buds open into full 
bloom. We recorded temperatures as 
low as 20° when the fruit was in full 
bloom and still find that we have a 
pretty fair setting of fruit. On the 


| other hand, we have found that we 


have had very serious damages when 


i the temperature was as low as 24°. 


| into this phase of damag 


Other climatic conditions will enter 
e as well as 


i the stage of development of the fruit 


buds. 
We have found that we can have 


quite low = with plenty of 


i moisture in 


e atmosphere and not 
have the amount of damage that we 


i would if we had low humidity and a 


i firin 





How Jack Frost mal-forms gonna. The three in lower left hand corner are 
the only normal ones, of 


chards of many years standing, as 
was noticed in many citrus groves of 
the state of California last season. 
Temperatures That Cause Damage 
A great deal has been written and 
said regarding damaging tempera- 








to compile data regarding actual dam- w 
ages that occur in the orchards, It is ~ 


very difficult to obtain data of this 
kind, due to the fact that there is 
or about a week or ten days during 
ea 


year that such data can be com- 








- 


dry atmosphere. 
he recommendations we make for 
in the Rogue River Valley are 
about as follows: Plan to start up 
firing when the pear blossoms are just 
beginning to break —_ after they 
have separated into clusters. There 
be a differes+e in the varities— 
“the Bosc as the most tender va- 
riety, and should start on Bose 
at about 29°. ith varieties such as 
Bartletts, Anjovs and Comice, it is 
not necessary for firing until the 
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*> 
Comice peam with fruit only in the top 
of tree. Frest killed practically all 
fruit in the lower half of tree due 
to insufficient heating. 


temperature reaches 28°. : 
Nelis will stand a little more in this 
stage and firing may 
the temperature reaches 27°. “After 
the fruits are in full bloom we usually 


of frost is that of russeting or 
marked fruit. This 
ing may occur before the fruit 
broken into blossoms, or after the 
fruit has shed its blossoms. This kind 
of damage is one of the most notice- 
able in our valley. The cold ma: 
be severe enough to kill the and 
the fruit will hang on until maturity, 
but will be very badly russeted. Trees 
may carry a full load of this kind of 
fruit and will not feel the effects of 
the freeze until returns come in from 
your markets. 
any crops of fruit are harvested 

each year where heating has not been 
practiced, when from 25 to 75% of the 
erop will go into fancy grade on ac- 
count of russeting from frost. There 
is usually a difference of from 25 to 75 
cents a box between fancy and extra 
fancy fruit. 

Smudging or Heating Equipment 

The equipment needed for orchard 
heating in the Rogue River Valley is 
quite different from that equipment 
used in heating citrus groves in Cali- 
fornia. The frost season in the Rogue 
River Valley is usually late in the 


Winter | 
held off until | 


try to have all firing started by the } 


time the temperature gets to 28°. 


Various Kinds of Damage 
Damage to fruit may appear in 
various forms ffom that of total kill- 
ing to just merely marking of some of 
the individual fruits. 


In our experi- | 


ence we have had in some orchards a } 


total loss, due to frost-and varyin 

from that to practically no loss at all. 
One other serious- damage that is 
sometimes overlooked by the orchardist 
is that of pollination. If frost occurs 
just at the time the fruits are polli- 


nating temperatures of 28° may.do } 


serious damage to varieties that are 
difficult to pollinate. 
is thoroughly 


it will stand a little more freezing, 


After the fruit | 
pollinized we find that | 


Then the ag is in the freezing } 


or the killing of.the seeds, 
deal of loss may occur to the orchards 
from this cause and the fruits will 
continue to hang on many times until 
picking. “Other times this fruit so 
damaged will shed heavily during 
June and July. Although this fruit 
may hang on until maturity, seedless 
fruit is never considered first class 
fruit, due to the fact that the develop- 
ment of the fruit is usually near the 
stem and the fruit does not develop 
normally and may be all shapes and 
sizes. 

Cold temperatures may cause mis- 
shapen fruit of many kinds, as indi- 


A “great | 


Orchard heaters in’ operation in 
acre, 17 heaters per acre burning. 


author’s orchard, 
Photo taken just before sun up. 


of asec 
ie * 


chard heating with the lard pail type 
heaters which burn from two and a 
half to. three and a half hours. How- 
ever 1.feel that there is a place for 
the Scheu heater type, and we are 
using in some orchards in the 
valley. These heaters will hold from 
five to ten gallons of oi] and will burn 
from five to ten hours. This type of 
heater does not throw off very much 
smoke but throws out a great deal of 
heat, They are much more expensive 
than the lard pail type and when 30 
or 40 are provided for each acre it 
makes it _e expensive for the or- 
chardist. efore recommending this 

of heater to our orchardists I 
thought it best to conduct some ex- 
periments with the two types of heat- 
ers before making a definite recom- 
mendation. From our past experience 
with both types of heaters I feel at 
this time that the Scheu heater has a 
place in this vallev. but I would work 
it in combination with the lard pail 


ie. , 

y, using from 15 to 20 of the Scheu 
heaters per acre and filling in the in- 
tersections remaining with two lard 
pail heaters in every intersection, I 


_ feel that we have a combination that 


| ing-the night. qT 


Thirty-five heaters per 
Fifteen 


acrés were equipped with heaters and 15 acres with smudge pots for com- 


parison in efficiency and. cost. 


spring and the duration of the cold is 
not so long as that of the citrus belt, 
where firing must be conducted during 
the middle of the winter. On account 
of this fact it is not necessary to equip 
all orchards with heaters that will 
have to be burned all-night. The long- 
est period that we are likely to have 
is four or five hours, and for this rea- 
son the growers can conduct their or- 


‘ 


will insure us against any kind of 
frost that we may have. By using this 
combination from 20 to 30 of the lard 
pail pots may be lighted to create a 
smudge and many times this will hold 
the temperature for one or two hours 
before it is necessary to light the 
other heaters. Then in case it igs a 
cold night, the Scheu heaters may be 
lighted and will burn until morning. 
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pears. Fruit distributed 


lee 
entire tree due to proper heat 


There are also other night? when it 
only necessary to fire from one to 
hours and when the Scheu heatey 
have to be lighted for this time 
makes it quite expensive, as this typ 
of heater is much more difficult @ 
light than the lard pail type. e 
Where smudge pots alone are used 
would recommend the pl 
or three pots in eac rsection, 
This will give from 100 to 150 pots 
per acre. 
During our average frost it will 
only be necessary to light about # 
pots per acre. These will burn for 
about two and a half hours and then ~ 
an additional number can be lighted 
By having these heaters filled and i 
the orchard the grower is assured os 
he will have a sufficient number ¢ 


heaters to carry him through the cold — fhe 


est night without having to refill dur 


A great deal of dissatisfaction 
among orchardists from orchard heat- 
ing is the fact that they have not been 
equipped with enough heaters of any 
type to guard against the most severe 
frost. There is nothing much more 
discouraging than putting in a long 
night, firing ull the heaters you have, 
and then find in the morning that you | 
have not raised the temperature 
ciently to save your crop. We 


that the worst frost we, have ever had * 
ast 15 years could have been ~ 


in the 
hand] successfully in the 
River. Valley with from 50 to 75 pots 
burning per acre. 
Kinds of Oil to Use 
A great deal of work has been done 
in the past in reeard to the best kind 
(Continued on page 13) ba 


Apples or Aprons—Oranges or Organdies 


HEN the United States Bu- 

reau of Entomolo dis- 
: covered that the weevil 
was a thirsty little scoundrel and that 
he could be pojsoned b lacing a 
small amount of arsenic in his drink- 
ing water, it brought new hopes to 
the South and brought back infested 
cotton areas to again hear the song 
of the Darky and the hum of the cot- 
ton gin, . 

However, with this discovery came 
a new demand for arsenic in ever in- 
creasing quantities. ufacturers 
of arsenate of lead, chiefly used in the 
fruit growing industry, began to turn 
out calcium arsenate to supply this 
demand. What effect this increased 
consumption of arsenic by the cotton 
industry is going to have on the fruit 
‘interests of the United States is prob- 
lematical. 

If the demand for cotton goods 
keeps up—if the price of cotton ps 
soaring—if the cotton farmer can pay 
more for the arsenic to protect his 
ee grower can afford 
—then we will be sacrificing our ap- 
ples for aprons and our oranges for 
organdies. Or if we care to figure 
the other way round—and les and 
oranges become searce in 


By S. H. 


ae may see the cotton. farmer 
guring on cost of a bushel of 
apples or a box of geet ed they 
are high in price he 1 he 
cannot compete with the fruit grower 
in his bid for arsenicals. If fruits 
are cheapthen the cotton farmer-can 
firure that his cotton is worth saving 
by robbing the fruit industry, for 
there is no question bu‘ what there is 
a world shortage of arsenic and not 
enough to go around to all industries. 
In the the world supply of 
c ample for all needs. 

rices for raw cotton has 


"Bee n 
and we are, a shortage of raw 
arsenic for a tece of 1988 and 
for ret years to come. ag de- 
mand ‘cotton grower goin 
to result in a serious sho a 
grower, 
arsenate 


senate of lead for the frui 

as basic element in both 

of lead and calcium arsenate is : 
senic, 


Burton: 


Under ordinary’ conditions, manu- 
facturers of arsenate of lead have 
produced enough to take care of nor- 
mal demands and after that ‘has been 
produced they have been turning their 
plants over, to the manufacture of 
calcium arsenate to meet the demands 
of the cotton grower who has léarned 
that even in infested weevil territory 
wi § intensive cultivation and the use 
of arsenicals he can still grow cotton 
profitably at présent prices. 

amy from a recent article in 
the New York Chamber of Commerce, 
@ prominent Georgia grower was 
questioned in regard to his method of 


growing cotton successfully, and he 


said that high fertilization, frequent 
cultivation and the dusting with ‘cal- 
cium arsenate was the ‘secrét of his 
success. He is a firm believer in the 
use of poison for the control of the 
weevil and says he would not und 
take to raise cotton without it. e 
— that any farmer who makes a 
bale of cotton per acre without 
poison tan make a bale to the acre 
with poison. 
When one considers that the cotton 


pacity of t 


comes from 


farmers demand for arsenic has im 
creased beyond the world supplv of 
available arsenic it would not be suf 
prising if the apple consumer finds @ 
worm in his apple next winter. 
Source of Arsenic 
White arsenic or commercial at 
senic which is the basic poison for 
most of our insecticides and cattle 
dips, is a by-product of smelters that 
handle -copper, silver and other ores. 
Under a process of electrical precip- 
itatiop, the crude arsenic is coll 
from ‘the. smelter flues. Before the 
modern Cottrell process of electrical 
precipitation was discovered the ar- 
senical fumes from the smelters killed 
all vegetation within miles of the 
plant. White arsenic being a ba 
product of these smelting plants, the 
smelters are not interested in increas- 
ing the an 2 eyond the daily ¢a- 
eir smelting operations, 
and as the cost of production has _al- 
ways been eight ne ewe fed 
not kept pace with the outpu ‘ 
oe bese an _stiaacivs . pom 
rom the man urers point o 
Another thing —the raw arsenic as 


go a refining before 
(Continued on page 75) 
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fall scene im Baldwin orchard 


RADITION and sentiment play 
large parts in the liyes of most 
of us, and rightly so. In the 
in we must be practical but in mo- 
of reflection our enjoyment 
mes from an appreciation of the 
ersons and things we have favorably 
n in the past—hénce, (with cer- 
ain obvious reservations) we find the 
toast still popular— 
Old wood to burn, 
Old books to read 
Old wine to drink, * 
Old friends to trust: 
It is with some such feeling that I 
mtemplate the subject of this article 
s the Baldwin apple losing ground? 
Por nearly 180 years this fruit has 
| been“a part of the life of the people 
vot certain sections of the United 
es and Canada, just as Haw- 
_thorne’s Great Stone Face became in- 
| terwoven into the lives of the folks 
‘who lived in that little valley in the 


} White Mountains and saw.it from day 


to ‘~ 5 For many years fruit grow- 
ing New England meant apple 
ng, and apple frowing meant 
&B n growing. e same. was 
‘largely true of parts of New York 
: and northern Ohio and it was 
“not unfamiliar to those living in more 
. Fe parts. There is no more ven- 
le patriarch in all apvledom than 
‘this one. Therefore, we may be par- 
Es for making reference to the 
human side of this apple before at- 
pom to discuss whether or not it 
is about to sing its “swan-song.” 
Recently the horticultural press has 
contained arguments, pro and con, re- 
garding the “running out” of this old 
apple, Evidently there is a wide 
’ nce of opinion and it would be 
ie e to say at this time which side 
of the controversy has the more ad- 
- herents, But it is a worth-while dis- 


* cussion and one in which fruit grow- 


' ers generally should be interested be- 
cause it has a wider application than 
this one variety. It raises the age- 

old question,’ do varieties run out? 
we sooner or later to lose through 

old age and death such old favorites 
as the Elberta peach, the Bartlett 


r, the Concord grape, and the 
y Reine Claude plum? 


The Point at Issue 


_,, In the first place it would be well 
int is at issue before | 


“to define what 
att ting a discussion of the mat- 
| ter. e title of this article, as sug- 
y by the managing editor of the 
_American Fruit Grower might imply, 


“ in various minds, either of two sug- 


ions, First, are better varieties 
taking its place, or second, is its con- 
ion weakening; is it more sus- 
ible to disease than formerly, i. e., 
is it ing out?” Perhaps it would 
be well to consider the question from 
both of these points of view, although 
is the latter one which we have 
arly in mind. 


.. History of Baldwin 


‘ 


| {Bistoriars tell us that the Baldwin 


up as a chance 


iy 


By J. H. Gourley, Ohio Experiment Station 


at different times by at least three 
names. The original tree a 
some time between 1817 and 1832. The 
variety was widely planted in New 
York State from 1850 to 1870 and 
soon became the leading one in West- 
ern New York which distinction it 
still-holds. That it has added millions 
of dollars to the income of farmers 
and fruit growers of the northeastern 
United States is patent to amy who 
-have followed the vield and income 
from the old orchards of that region. 
That it should now face a day of 
reckoning, be compared in a perfectly 
cold-blooded fashion . with the best 
kinds available for commercial plant- 
ing, is not to be wondered at. If it 
cannot. stand this test then it must 
give place to the better sorts, for the 
coming generations will not long con- 
sider sentiment; old lavender, or fur- 
niture from the Mayflower, out of re- 
spect for antiquity; it must produce 


“the goods.” 
The Baldwin Pro and Con | 


What are the merits and demerits 
of this variety, and do the former out- 
weigh the latter? Because of differ- 
ence in behavior under varying condi- 
tions, it is not easy to answer def- 
initely. Our judgments should not be 
confused yA those who rashly con- 
demn and force the pendulum out of 





Such a deendent family orchard of 
Kuldwins is-a common sight through- 
out New England, Lack of spraying 
and poor cultural conditions are the 
eause, 

its natural course only to find at a 

later time that the real merits of the 

case prevail, 

The commercial standing of - the 
Baldwin is well defined in a. recent 
work in which it is critically dis- 
cussed by authors who have watched 
comparative variety behavior over the 
entire country for a period of years. 
“Approximately 50 percent of the com- 
mercial apple production in New 
York and New England: consists of 
Baldwins. The question of selecting 
Baldwin for commercial planting out- 
side of this region should be consid- 
ered very carefully but within these 
confines it is almost invariably a wise 
choice * * * * . The tree is he 3 
large and vigorous, the many old Bald- 
win orchards in western New York 
testifying to its longevity. While 
somewhat late in coming into full 
beariny and once matured inclined to 
biennial inbearing, in total produc- 


‘tion the Baldwin is one of the heavy 
bearers, and in commercial importance 
it stands preeminent. The fruit is of 
ood quality, stands shipment and 
eeps comparatively well, although it 
sometimes develops Baldwin spot both 
before and after picking.” 
“Stripped of detail, it has been pop- 
ular because it has been a money 
maker. It is usually long lived, a 
tremendous bearer, and the fruit is 
acceptable for dessert and culinary 
pero begause of its color and 
eeping qualities it is very popular 
as an export apple. We might add 
that it is adapted to both high clas3 
apple production and to “apple farm- 
ing,” the latter being an. environment 
in which it has often found itself. Of 
course its name or Ra tie has been 
no small factorin holding the market, 
even in years when the quality’ was 
poor, for the old adage, “nothing _ 
ceeds like success,” arnlies to apples 
as ‘well'as people. On the. contra 
there are some serious: defects whic 
properly raise the question. whether 
the - variety should continue to be 
planted commercially. Perhaps the 
outstanding one is susceptibility to in- 
jury from low temperatures. 


Subject to Winter Injury 
Under favorable conditions it is a 
strong grower and also requires # 
long season for maturity. . Frequently 





A Baldwin erchard in grass mulch a 
New Hampshire Experiment Station. 
Average yield 83 barrels to the acre. 


the leaves are held well into the win- 
ter which indicates slow ‘ maturity 
Such a condition favors killing of the 
tissues when the temperature drops 
to 20° F. If there is a sudden drop 
in temperature early in the winter the 
injury may. occur at a higher degree 
than when the freeze occurs later. 
This combination of circumstances oc- 
curred both in 1906 and 1917. Serious 
damage occurred also in the winter of 
1911-12, 

The extent of this injury varies 
from killing of the terminal buds, to 
cracking and killing of the s and 
branches, and also to killing of large 

ortions of the trunk or the outright 

illing’ of. the entire tree. If the 
ground is bare of snow or vegetation 
the roots will also be killed as the 
roots of any apple tree are much more 
tender than the pores above ground, 
The prevalence of black rot canker on 
the limbs is no doubt related to the in- 


. will and for the same 








i Mass., abou ne "a 
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Winter injury on the trunk of n Bald- 
win apple tree, This injury is not 
umecommon in New England. (By 
courtesy of MacMillan & Co., New 
York.) 


jury from freezing as an entrance for 
the disease spores is made by the dry- 
ing and cracking of the bark from 
winter injury. 
The Baldwin Spot 

A second serious weakness and one 
which would be placed on a parity 
with that of freezing is its suscepti- 
bility to stipend or “Baldwin spot.” 
This trouble may show as depressions 
on the surface or it may fee ce with- 
in the flesh and extend more oF Jeg 
throughout the fleshy porjion,—- e 
dry, spongy mass _is-vften rather bit- 
ter and is brown\in color. It is termed 
a physiological} break-down since 
neither insect n@r fungus is respon- 
sible. The troufble may be serious 
some seasons, nea#ly ruining the crop, 
and entirely absent ‘other years. 
may develop to msiderable propor- 
tiens on the tree }or else almost en- 
tirely in storage.{ But fortunately 
there are many Qrchards in which 
this trouble has nefver been prevalent 
which indicates thajt it is due to en- 
vironmental conditiqns and not to a 
running out of the riety. Again it 
is argued that the Wariety does not 
bear as it once did—teven a compara- 
tively few years ago.\ For some sec- 
tions I am sure this is} true, but I be- 
lieve it to be due to in§jury from cold, 
which, strange t) say§ has not mani- 
fested itself in other waays with those 
trees. it would be asinine to attempt 
to argue that the variet\y has not fall- 

in yield in some Xections of the 

country or that the sam@ thing would 
not occur again, \‘or we}lknow that it 


many places where this \hes not oc- 
curred, or at least it stil] is making 
a yield record which will fompare fa- 
vorably with the other statdard sorts. 


=|. As suggested before, it is h 


; 


eid ETERS DE saci eek 


1 \'® pehevated: Balawid ‘orehata’ where” titiage’ tr wea °° 


sary to try to prove that tlhe Baldwin 
i but it is 
pertinent to show that tha reported 
troubles are by no imeans } universal 
and that the variety is stil} yielding 
so well that such a thing 4 senility 
or degeneration in the varifety as a 
whole has not taken place. 

First referring to Northen Ohio, 
it is clear that the Baldwin thas fre- 

ently suffered in severe wintlers, for 
Ths seen unquestionable evidences 
of it for years. I have therefipre ex- 
amined the record of six trees jon the 
Station grounds that are now 3Q) years 
old and hence went through th@ win- 
ters of 1906, 1911 and 1917. Where 
have been three bearing years } since 
(Continzed on’ page 14) 
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Conveniences for Hillside Spraying 


in south- 
in the 
e heart 


ALEVIEW FARM 
eastern Licking Count 
central part of Ohio, t 

of the hill country, is 
ing. This farm belongs to F. H. 
Ballou of the Ohio Agricultural Ex- 


By C. f. Lewis 





well worth visit- ae 


periment Station, to whom we are |’ 


especially indebted for notes and 


oe — concerning Dale view |; 


ew men in the country have 
made a closer study of orcharding 
especially adapted to hilly sections 
than Prof. Ballou of the Ohio Experi- 
ment Station. He has worked = 
special methods for maintainin 


moisture and fertility of the nf foe ‘ 


during the past few years he has made 
a special study of spraying, especially 
spraying equipment and conveniences, 

Too often in the hill orchards coun- 
try, the water supply for s > gee ing 
must be obtained from a we ere 
the water is pumped by hand into 
buckets and poured into the spray 
tank. This is a slow, tedious and ex- 

nsive tag Svray rigs must then 

pulled up the side of the hill and 
at certain seasons of the year this is 
a hard task. Prof. Ballou felt: that 


there are many farms where this is | 


not necessary and on his 20-acre Dale- 
view Farm orchard he has taken ad- 
vantage of the fact that water will 
always run downhill if you but give it 
a chance and that it is much easier 
to pull the heavy load downhill and 
the empty sprayer uphill than to re- 
verse the process. 
Hillside Driveway 

To handle the work effectively on a 
hillside orchard Mr. Ballou has dem- 
onstrated that it is very desirable that 
permanent, definite roads be built and 
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One of the qevetst filling stations that are situated at different elevations on 
; the orchard Srpiee 


double action power pump and.a small 
err ge e are brought into play. 
A 1% inch suction pipe containing 
check valves at its lower extremity 
reaches from the bottom of the power 
pump to the bottom of the large con- 
crete tank and eo the water to the 
of the hill through a_one’ inch 


pas Baar iron pipe, This pipe 


venient hose to handle on the side hill 
than the heavier hose. With this out- 
fit he is able to maintain a high pres- 
sure both at the pump and at the noz- 
zle and is able to use a gun and ob- 
tain a mist spray, which gives him 
very effective control. 

There are a great many fruit farms 
throughout the United States where a 


a larger variety than one would | 
in poe! pd their efforts to shipg 


__ by carload. 


He keeps the old orchard wd 
and diy emcee the fertility of the; 
wr seg Angus manure = ig hi 
s manure by buyi 
nade of. steers in the’ fall, 
he fattens. - Alfalfa, straw, hay 4 
e are used to put the steers 
ition, A large amount of mz 
is io mason in this way and it isa y 
fine proposition for the orchard. ] 
Farnsworth uses manure spreag 
and in this way he can give his 
eral help something to do all thre 
Mee belie | f 
e ieves in plenty o power | 
the farm. He uses a tractor in 
tillage of his young orchard. All} 
ng trees are kept in clean tillag 
bie 40 bores is also used = pull § 
orsepower spraver throu 
orchard. Mr. F Farnsworth ep 
eperaied that for his ier ns hig 
power with spray guns wi 
good control. For hauling Oeruie 
market he finds the auto trucks 4 
come in ‘very handy. 4 
In addition to wing fruit 
Farnsworths find that it is pos 
to be of ae service to their og 
ate W. W. Farnowsrlal 
i he 
omologi oc or rs 
one of the trustees. x 
worth was also one of the comma 
of twenty-one to work out a mark 
ing lan for handling fruit. He # 
ntly ran for the State Senate am 
ee elected by 7000 majority. 
Farnsworths also make it a point 
attend all the horticultural socig 








Grading a hiliside orchara driveway in central Ohte. Three 
Stayman apple trees at the left, Delicious apple trees 


at the right. 


that these roads or driveways should 
be graded every fourth or sixth row 
throughout the steeper portions of the 
orchard. The work can be. rather 
rapidly performed if there are not too 
many stones or stumps by using an 
ordinary raking plow or a_-side-hill 
plow and following this by the use of 
a short road drag. 

In plowing be first plows three or 
four furrows midway between two 
rows of trees, the first or lowest fur- 
row being skiallow and each additional 
furrow s ightly deeper than the Psa 
ceding one. e short steel road drag 
is used on, 
ting edges sof the drag being so set at 
an Pram eg that the freshly broken 
ground will gradually be ‘worked 
aside and; downward. After the loose 
earth hag been cleared away from. the 
newly cut passageway, it is some- 
times necessary to. keep the upper 
edge by plowing an additional furrow 
or two aiund dra agging it. it’s as- before. By 
this prorcess a bed will spon 
be fornsed. 

5) The Water Supply 

To olbtain a good water supply on 
Dalevitew Farm a — spring on 
the sidle of the hill ‘been’ utilized. 
The vwater flows up’ through a large 
stone! box, flowing into a small con- 
cretef tank, which serves as a-sort of 
ice cPnest or food cooler for the farm. 
The ‘water then passes into a large 
400-Azalion concrete tank. Here a 


the plowed: strip, the cut- 


ARs rn Re 


hundred 


passes beneath the surface of the 
ground to a —— metal tank on 
the side of the hill. This has very 
recently been disvlaced, however, by 
a large concrete cistern 

Along the. drivewa veway h ant ie are 
instal These are con a 
globé. valve; - By the use of a yy 
hose the spray. tank can be very rap- 
idly filled. by Fg This system 
also supplies water for the farm 
buildings and for the lawn and at the 
buildings a pressure-of 80 pounds to 
the squate inch is obtained. This 
water pressure in the home means a 
great deal and is greatly to be de- 
sired in every orchard home. 


Mr. Ballou is very enthusiastic over © 


the results he has obtained and is 
planning in the near future to enlarge 
and improve this*system. . 
F hilleid Spear coer ce-has fe 
or ideo ence 
ni0 that the rake 


mt in eee: fightness 
should represen 
simplicity and ability to Srmivene high 
= ssure, coupled with low weight. 
he outfit should be hung low so-that 
it will not upset easily and it’ 
be 80 co that it. will turn® 
around in a small radius. In addition 
to. this on the ‘steep A ane eens 
desirable that a pegs > brake 
should . be~ provided. ‘or hose, Mr. 
Ballou uses two runs of 125 feet each, 
this hose being about 3-16 of an inch 
in bore. This makes a more con- 


gallon metal 
the orchard hill now being replaced 
by ¢ement reservoir 


‘He has found the French 
should be a véry good 


tank on 


similar to that installed at 
Baleview Farm could be easily copied 
and it would mean a great deal in the 
economy of production, cheaper and 
more e mais spraying and in addition 
one would ‘have the comforts which 
come from the use of high pressure 
water in the farm buildings. 
Other Ohio Farms 
Ohio has very .many attractive 
fruit farms. One which it will pay 
to visit is the farm:of W. W. Farns- 
worth of ‘Waterville. 
worths have 175 acres... 
about 75 acres of farm 
have a diversified fruit pro 
~ saan of apples, pears = 
For apples they grow 
Grimes and Jonathan as ol main 
varieties, although others -are a 
duced. For pears the Bartlett 
rag the main crop, with some Seckels 
ollenation, and they have a few 
Kieffe ers. Plums are found to be quite 
profitable. Mr. Farnsworth chooses 
those varieties which Haturally do not 
succumb to brown rot. as bad:as others. 
mson to 
plum of type It 
produces large Fruit and is a Bp 
rroducer. He also grows some of the 
rand Dukes and some prunes. =f 
‘Situated as Mr. Farnsworth is, ina 
natural market distiict, where the 
use of auto trucks he.can sell that 
he produces within 100 miles of the rich 
farm, itis to his interest -to pee ae 


_ fruit and 
and, They 
oaltion, 
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Spraying on a steep siepe at Daleview Farm. 
" courtesy "Ohio Viesadapeeut Station.) 


meetings and exhibits that they 
possibly 
*" States like Ohio and Indiana 
ly well situated for mark 
ne all the fruits which they can g 
to a good commercial standard. 


; large manufacturing cities in that d 


trict are eager for fresh fruits @ 
the man who attends to business ¢ 
so a success of fruit growing 
eS 
Undoubtedly thousands of our 


ers are making labor saving exp 


ments in just the same way ai 7 


‘Ballou and Mr. Farnsworth. 


attempt should be made to lower cost 
of production and to save labor | 
the establishment of water dist 


‘tion systems, economical spray mit 


plants and the adoption of up-to 
machinery. We would be delighted @ 
have our readers write to us and 
us in detail just what they have do 
to make work easier or what th 
have accomplished in lowering the 
cost of production by the utilization 
riew ideas in their orchards. We 4 
anxious to give our readers the be 
of the rich experience of our thou 
ands. of readers who are constant 
better results in their orcha 
extent the t develops 
ment in’ our American orticulture 
due to Soe willingness of our ~' » ee 
to “new .things and par: °” 
secs ot their comme 
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ry of the Washington Navel Orange 


(HE story of the origin and de- 
yelopment of the ashington 
"Navel orange industry -is per- 
more interesting and unique than 
nilar account. of the history of any 
horticultural product grown 
mercially in the United States. 
m the introduction of about.a dozen 
plants in 1870 the plantings of 

nit have expanded in fifty years 
ie present development of over one 
red thousand acres in California 


Arizona and commercial plantings 


syeral foreign countries. Prona- 
ins for this development have been 

ide entirely from two trees in Cali- 
and their progeny and one of 
-orginal California trees is still 
ye the second one having died about 
ar ago. We thus have a large and 
pfitable industry. firmly established 


'its product known throughout ~ 


world while the parent trees of the 
dustry still remain vigorous and pro- 


The origin of the Washington Navel 


14% 


’ was ascertained by an expedi- 
pf agricultural exploration from 
‘United States Department of Ag- 
re to Brazil in 1913. It origin- 
Bahia, Brazilin theearly part 

ihe nineteenth century as a. bud 
ort or mutation from the Selecta 
mee which is a seeded variety some” 
ing like our common Valencia. No 
mite records could be found to es- 
lish this fact but accounts of the 
fly history of the navel orange which 
"been handed down from one gen- 
on to another were secured from 

weral sources and all agreed regard- 
@ the salient points. The most com- 
nd probably the most accurate 
nent was that furnishéd by the 
d W. A. Waddell, a Presbyter- 


M missionary who had lived for years ~ 


the vicinity of Bahia and who had 
im much interested in this subject. 
"account is as follows:— “Twent 
irs ago an old man, a very intelli- 
fabinetmaker, told me that in his 
» before the independence of 
faz, the laranja de umbigo (navel 
ange) was found only in some 
es in Cabulla. He, as a_ boy 
er, in company with his comrades, 
bu muitas” (ate many) —— 
‘siege of Bahia, being statione 
| grove that contained some trees. 
‘of his comrades had -never seen 
before, but he had seen them 
‘the slaves of a Portuguese. He 
d that a “mandinga” woman 
armed a seed and made the first tree 
i “unbigoed” fruit. This was 
Wmation gathered when he was 
ing, say, 1816 or 1818. I came to 
conclusion that the seedling tree 
mated in Cabulla in 1810-1820, or 
bs even earlier, and was first 
pagated by a Portuguese grower, 
at in 1822, the year of Brazilian 
pendence, there was quite a lot of 
Of course the production of 
id-shaped fruit would be ex- 
by fetichism among the lower 


ot 


‘Originated As a Sport 
will be noted that Mr. Waddell 
KS Of the “seedling tree” which 
iginated in.Cabulla. However, all 
ite evidence indicates that .the 
originated as a sport of the 
a. The Selecta is almost identical 
the navel orange as grown in 
il and frequently shows a ten- 
to produce navel fruits although 
rue Selecta variety has no indica- 
On of a navel. The Bahians them- 
recognize the similarity of these 
varieties and call the navel orange 
p de umbiga” or “Navel Se- 


he superstitious explanation of the 

» of the navel mark as described 
f the n soldier was not much 
fe absurd than some similar beliefs 


present time. A few years ago |i 


Writer received a. letter from 
ities in New York City king sd 
Secision on a wager they made. 
man maintained that the navel 

‘ Was caused as the result of an 

fation on the individual fruits for 
Purpose of: removing the seeds. 
‘Mher party was stfongly opposed 





: to any stich theory but had no expla- 
By Carl SN; Pomery nation for either the absence of tha 
seeds or the presence of the navel 

mark. 

The Selecta orange is not now grown 
to any extent at Bahia but is commer- 
cially grown in the vicinity of Rio de 
Janeiro and in one of the groves there 
the investigators of the Depa:tment 
of Agriculture found occasional fruits 

>| with well defined navels on trees which 
(| normally produced typical. Selecta 
fruits. “Fruits of the Selecta’ variety 
are slightly oblate in form with from 
fifteen to twenty seeds. In bud sport 
fruits showing the navels the shape 
‘| of the fruit tends to become more 
nearly spherical and the number of 
seeds was reduced to an. average of 
nine in the fruits ‘that were examined 
ere, 


From the Tropics 
}’ Bahia is located within the tropics 
and the growing season there is con- 
tinuous. As a result the oranges do 
-| not normally become orange colored 
e| and they reach a large size (3% to 
over 4 inches in diameter). .The 
Bahian navel is very thin-skinned and 
sweet, eniagea 8 the’ sprightly sub- 
acid flavor which characterizes the 
California navels. The Bahian fruit 
actually has a smaller percentage of 
sugar than those in California but it 
also has much less acid so that it 
tastes sweeter. 
‘| The origin of the Selecta variety is 
: ee more obscure than that of the Bahia 
Three: fruits of the Dry strain of the Washington Navel, which were borne navel. It has been known in Brazil 
on a limb sport in tree that is otherwise normal. This sport has been ob- since the early history of that country 
served for thirteen years and is fixed in its character. Two standard fruits and was probably brought there by 
from the same tree are shown for comparison. * the Portuguese explorers and settlers 
f and is supposed to have come origi- 
‘ nally from India. 
: As nearly as can be ascertained. the 
Bahian navel orange variety was first 
ropagated about 1820 in Bahia by u 
ortugese gardener who was said to 
be the first eng or in Brazil to propa- 
gate plants by budding. Phe superior 
value of the seedless navel oranges jn“ 
_ comparison with the seedy. ta 
fruits was’. soo: mized by the 
Bahians a is yariety gradually 
supplanted the parent variety in the 
orchards of that district. The variety 
is also por. commercially in some 
of the other states of Brazil. 
The first introduction of Navel 
nges to this country of which sny- 
thing is now known occurred about 
- 1s. ..The late Thomas Hogg of New 
ork published an account in 1388 
telling of a wealthy Scotch planter in 
Brazil who moved to an island in mid- 
dle or southern Florida, later return- 
ing to Brazil to secure a collection of 
plants, These were sent to Mr. Hogg’s 
nursery at the corner of proatre 
and Twenty-third Street, New Yor 
and among them were several navel 
orange trees, After a vear in the 
greenhouse the collection was sent to 
the owner in Florida. During the 
Seminole War he was suspected of 
iving aid to the enemy and the 
nited States troops destroyed all his 
eg and trees before any of them 
ad fruited and no trace of them now 
exists. Although it is not known that 
* the navel orange trees in that. intro- 
duction’ were of the same variety as 
those sent in later, such was prob- 
ably the case. , 


Introduced by William Saunders 

The introduction of the Washington 
Navel orange to the United States 
was made by the late William Saunders 
then Horticulturist, Landscape Gar- 
dener and Superintendent of Gardens 
and Grounds of the division of the U. 
S. Patent Office which later developed 
into the present Department of Agri- 
culture. In 1868 he learned through 
a lady co ndent then in Bahia, 
Brazil, that the may there were 
seedless and superior in character to 
any with which she was familiar in 
the United z Thinking that this 
fruit might be of value in this country, 
Mr. Saunders that a few 
trees of the v be <ént hin. In 
reply he recei a small box 0’ o ange 

fons of a Bahian navel orange showing the thin skin and many 2 
naeeeey at the fruit. Photographed natural size at Rabia, in November 1913. (Continued on page 31) - 
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The Western Trend 


RCHARDS in the Pacific North- 
west have many problems in 
common with other sections. 
How to produce maximum crops of 
best fruit requires study, patience, in- 
genuity and adaptation to local condi- 
tions. The writer, having made a 
study of fruit growing in this section 
for many years submits a brief re- 


sume of the more important condi-, 


tions surrounding this industry. 


Soil Management 


Management of orchard soils in the 
Pacific Northwest has undergone a 
marked evolution during the past 
ten years. Chanves introduced have 
greatly altered their physical and 
chemical ‘properties. Maximum or 
minimum tree growth and production 
is closely related to soil management 
in-so-far as good or bad practices pre- 
vailed. Typical orchards, representa- 


tive of either extremes, are readily { 


found. 

Virgin soils were found by those 
who set the trees. That is to say, 
they were fertile to a marked degree. 
This was especially so in. Wenatchee 
and Yakima Valleys, typical “sage 
brush” land. In the heavily timbered 
lands of Hood River Va we under 
semi-humid conditions, available plant 
food for maximum crops was ample. 
Humus, or decomposed organic matter 
was fairly abundant. It held the soils 
open and porous so that good tilth fol- 
lowing cultivation was excellent. Rapid 
disintegration of this natural supply, 
the accumulation of years, by inten- 
sive tillage caused the release of abun- 
dant plant food. Trees.made rapid 
growt. 
ing age produced maximum crops. 
prevailing system was clean cultiva- 
tion year after year. 


A Wasteful Practice 


This system was basically wrong; 
extravagant; wasteful. The under- 
ying principle is now universally rec- 
ognized, e removal ‘of organic 
matter without provision for its ‘re- 
storation constitutes the quickest and 
surest means of soil depletion. Gradu- 
ally, soils lost good tilth, and re- 
sponded less rapidly to irrigation 
because they lacked absorptive power. 
On hillsides they were subject. to ero- 
sion. 

Many orchards, formerly productive 
to a marked degree, began to fail. 
This was true not only of neglected 


orchards but those apparently receiv- |~ 
Tree growth |'- 
was reduced to negative proportions; yf 


ing the very best care. 
fruit spur development was ik; an 
the ability of spurs to set fruit was 
subnormal as evidenced by small 
crops, following heavy blooming. 


Organic Matter and Fertilizers 


Since 1915, the use of a quick act- 
ing commercial fertilizer such as 


and after reaching the bear-- 


a ae | me 


By Gordon G. Brown 


Hood River Experiment. Station 


restored. There seems little danger 
of overdoing the cover cropping idea. 
Soils so handled respond readily to 
cultivation and irrigation. Uniform 
moisture holding capacityis assured. 
The Oregon Washington Experi- 
ment Stations are studying the prac- 
ticability of the supplementary use of 
commercial fertilizers where shade 
crops are employed. Results show 
that it often pays to do so, especially 
when large crops are in prospect. 


that. pruning, if properly done, has for 
its aims not only the training ofa 
tree, but also the conservation of 
plant-food. Great differences of opin- 
ion still exist’ among. growers regard- 
ing the manner in which’ this shall 
be performed. Often heavy crops. of 
large size follow extremely heavy 
pruning. This may follow very heavy 
thinning and heading. A_ superficial 
conclusion may therefore be readily 
arrived at that this practice has a 





Bs| cessive shading and 


Typical Western Spraying Seene. Two gums are working Under High Pressure 


Space will not permit further ‘discus- 
sion of this subject.’ Suffice it to say 
that Western experience teaches les- 
sons having a wide application. Let 
the grower realize that fruit trees re- 
spond readily where soil fertility is 
maintained at @ high standard accom- 
panied by adequate soil moisture. 


Pruning Practices 


Pruning is one of the most im- 
portant phases of orchard manage- 


wide application. On the other hand, 
there are growers who do not prune 
heavilyf@but yet secure larve yields of 
first class fruit, Usually light thin- 
ning out of the smaller branches is 
customary. Practically no heading 
back is done except - occasionally to 
contvol unruly limbs. “This is espe- 
cially true with Yellow. Newtown, Ar- 
kansas Black and other varieties mak- 
ing strong lateral- growth. 
Obviously, both practices are not 








In Orcharding 


ally is less vigorous. This results | 
less severe cutting. Varieties such 
Spitzenberg, Winesap, Jonathan, A 
kansas Blaek and other colored sort 
respond. well to liberal thinning oy 
so that sunlight may be abundg 
throughout the tree whereas New 
towns respond well even where shadé 
conditions exist. 4 


Trees Kept Vigorous 


Keeping the tree vigorous is recogem 
nized as the essential factor in sug 
cessful orcharding. Upon. this, 
based the development and perforn: 
ance of fruit spurs. Heavy bearing 
trees must have a large number ¢ 
spurs which are regular performe 

ew fruit spurs not only produce the 
finest fruit, but do so more regularh 
than old spurs, many of which lag 
Vigor on account of age and an um 
favorable location in the tree. Record 
show that weak old spurs may not 
congeny fruit more often than every 
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ve or six years. Furthermore, spurg® 


are being constantly i yg 2 ne by OX 

oy injury from 
thinners, pickers etc. We 6 
riage not rapidly produced, therefore,” 
the grower would.depend upon a cone 
stantly shes rg 3 number of did” 
spurs of irregular habit, He 


“Off” Bearing Overcome 


The solution is new growth 
rset f of-it, especially with trees i 
clined to “off year” bearing. Altho 
both cprmenberes and Newtowns a 
Pion : sew any maiions ~ be 

arly this has been largely ove: 
come. During the “off year” neal 
pruning and fertilization is resorted 
to. This results in-much new growth, 
Old fruit spurs often when thus stim 
lated make two feet. growth or mo 
What is the result? During the fola 


re new fruig® 


lowing year (the heavy cropping year) % 


many new spurs are formed.on. this 
new growth and are ready to 
fruit during the second year ( 
mal “off year,’’) 
of pruning and fertilization has in 

regularity of bearing and in” 
creased. yields of fully fifty 
in many Hood River orchards. 
is an established fact. 


Spraying Developments ; 
Spraying under Western conditions” 


r cent 


roduce | 
he nore | 
A wise..combination ® 


is thoroughly standardized. Much | 


progress has been made during the 
past five years in methods of appli<— 
cation, combinations, 

meliness.. This is reflected in higher 


dilutions and] 


Es 


) percentage of Extra Fancy fruit. = 


| most striking feature has been the ~ 


| placed b 


intreduction of the “spray gun” » 
place of the long cumbersome sp:’.; 
rod. Greater efficiency in the use 


of labor and: material has resulted. § 


In many orchards the three and one! 
half horse-power sprayer has been re-_ 
a larger machine, usually 


ten to fifteen horse-power, capable of — 


nitrate of soda, has been very general. Sid eee. SP mae | to f 1 fe 
Following its use a rapid restoration | ‘ aise } furnishing two to t guns with a 
of orchards fellowed. The use - of } | capacity of approximately twelve to- 
from three to five pounds per tree in | fi * gallons a minute. Léadin, 
early Spring resulted in vigorous | Northwestern districts spray ve 
growth, and large crops. Leaves took a ag according to the “calendar. 
on a healthy dark green color and is a program covering an éntire 
} 

| 


the fruit attained large size. Exces- | | Season’s spraying and gives specifi 
sive use of this fertilizer, however, | | information for each insect or disease, 


resulted in diminished color in red | This is varied according to. seasonal — 
varieties such as Spitzenberg.- At the | | developments. Codling ‘Moth is seri« ~ 
same time the use of green-manure |’ ously prevalent in all districts and this — 
erops was made. Orchards were seeded | year caused heavy losses despite what’ 

down to Alfalfa, Clover or Hairy S ‘ } annreared to be thorough spraying. 
Vetch. The two latter crops are usu- eg ee j Other pests and diseases combatted! 
ally plowed under after a year or so : : a ee = are Leaf Roller, Anthracn Mildew, * 
growth. Often vetch is disced under Delicious Apple Tree at Hood River which Produced 49 Loose Boxes Last Season Seab, Brown Aphis and F Worm, | 

Experimental Work 


and allowed to reseed itself. Alfalfa 
That thorough spraying pays is ef 


when well rooted is thoroughly disced 
i for the purpose of 
fectively demonst: but ‘not always 
recognized. The River 


up every Spring 
renovation, w ontrol and to incor- 
ment Station has made a thorough 
test of three important fundamentals, 


porate organic matter. Some growers erations, such as irrigation .and mer instance may have been induced 

not cut at all. Many of our best or- special cases, as for instance in the contributing factor. The amount of 1. 

ter is retained and season trees.are lessened in vitality trees are closely set and grow vig- - The high pressure outfit is best, A 
as indicated, orchard fertility has set farther apart and growth 


ment. Much has been learned d in re- equally good under any one set of 
cent years regarding best methods and given conditions. It is impossible to 
the relation of this work to other op- generalize safely. Results in the for- 
remove some of this crop for hay, fertilization. Summer h : 
. pruning las largely by pruning whereas in the lat- 
usually the first ecu - Some do practically been discarded in -ter case good fertilization may be the p ‘tore 
chards are handled in this way.. By oa ot 
. ; ; aping of young, vigorous trees, Un- annual tree growth very largel . 2, Tho Application. 
so doing, a maximum of rit ae Sage less done very early in the growing erns p  practicts. Tat’ ouatenee 3. Proper ‘Timing of ys. 
soil. Alfalfa has come to stay. : 
as " n ssibly made ject to orously, hence the need for severe two-gun should have a. a 
Under improved soil practices such in is pruning. At Hood River, trees are capacity of 12 gallons pee as ae 
been ; gener. «(Continued on page 41) 
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: journey in 
| Europe began in Liverpool, July 
ih and ended in Antwerp, September 
« About three weeks each were 

sent in Scotland and England, Frartce, 
id Italy and a week each in Switzer- 
, Germany and Belgium. Without 
mpting to write_a connected ac- 
sunt of the trip, 1 am setting down a 
few of. the many interesting impres- 
ions an American horticulturist gets 
Win visiting the several fields of horti- 
i ture separated from his own by the 
Atlantic. . 
"Horticultural observations .on this 
fyisit, began-in the beautiful . Lake 
‘Country of Northwestern England. 
Hi perhaps more than in most 
places in England one is impressed 
‘with the great differences between the 
dim ates of Great Britain and Amc:r- 
sa, The modifying influence of the 
| Gui 
“Burope gives this region a climate so 
Haelerate and equable, so different 
‘from the extremes of our fitful sea- 
sons, that an American, despite his 
knowledge of the fact and of its 
‘causes, is always amazed. 
' Mild Climate. Attractive 


- Situated as far north as central 


Labrador on the Atlantic and nearly 
in the latitude of southern Alaska, the 
climate of England and of Scotland 
-as far north as Edinburg is so mod- 
lerate in winter that plants- flourish 
'which Americans never see in theirown 
country outside of greenhouses, the 
G tates, an ifornia. Examples 
( St d Cali ia. E 1 

of a few from many are the Sequoias 
m California, the. monke 
te from Chili, fuchsias, and several 


y ser ; 

On the other hand, except in favored 
spots in southern England, the British 
ummer is too cool for peaches, grapes, 
corn, tomatoes, melons and cucumbers, 

hich Americans — out of doors 

into Canada. spite, as I have 
said, our knowledge of these differ- 
énees in climate, the diversified and 
healthy and Nip bose vegetation, and 
' the beautiful landscapes that ‘arise 
therefrom, are the most impressive 
‘gights to an American horticulturist 
in. Great Britain. 

Perhaps other differences, due to the 
cooler summers and greater humidity 
in the air, are interesting enough to 

. Vegetation, as shown by matur- 
: much less hurried than in Amer- 
ica. 
much longer period for all of his fruits 
-and more time in which to harvest his 
crops—an English fruit grower in 
summer is a man of leisure as com- 
* pared to his American fellow worker 
who is at the mercy of sun and heat 
sand must rush his product to market. 
old sto and refrigerator cars cut 


. almost no figure in British fruit grow- 
dng; they cut a very large figure on 


side of the Atlantic. 


Mr. Apple 


undertaking is one of the most 
lighly zed forms of. agricul- 
ture, and when conducted as such in 
favorable districts is one of the most 
fitable. 


‘ PPPLe growing as a commercial 
hig 


“diversified farm crops in connection 
“with apple growing, is beguiling in- 


; One Crop Bog 
>. The one-crop farmer "has always 


been a sort of boge held up be- 
ples Ceres as a dis- 


ene example of leness of 
an inchion, md ap fod to. farm- 
ing of ‘any Kind or character. Soil 
erishment, © 


fer loss of morale and speedy finan- 


Notes 


Stream on the west coast of ° 


puzzle - 


Therefore, the European has a 


Note well that qualifica- | 
tion: “When conducted as such,” for 
| the temptation to be led astray into 


of a Horticulturist in 
By. P. 


Superior Pears 

The perpetual green for which Great 
Britain is noted is reflected a little too 
much in some of her fruit products. 
= and pears ‘seldom show the 
ruddy cheek and bright coior, ner so 
fine a finish, as do the same varieties 
grown.in America. Pear trees, how- 
ever, grow better inthe equable climate 
of Europe than in América, and since 
the pear there is not annually sub- 
jected to our black plague of blight, it 
is much more commonly grown -in 
Europe than with us.~ In apples and 
peaches, America excels; in the other 
tree fruits, as against eastern Aimer- 
ica at least, the palm of merit goes 
to. Europe. : 

In no part of Europe is the growing 
of tree fruits for the markets so ex- 
tensively carried on as in many parts 
of America. Plantations are on a much 
smaller scale than with us. ‘The trees 
usually stand in sod and the orchards 
are nearly always pastured. Spray- 
ing is sadly neglected except in fruit 
gardens and under glass. Choice fruits 
sell for enormous prices. Good peaches 
in England bring from ten to fifty 
cents each. The European markets 
offer wonderful opportunities for 
American peach growers’ now that 
quick transportation and refrigeration 


enable us to ship peaches across the to 


The. canning industry for whole 
fruits is quite insignificant as com- 
pared with ours, but on the other hand 


peans as to the use of fruits for jams 
and jellies, Fruit juices are not much 
in evidence except in the fermented 
state, the production of which is the 
‘chief use to which fruit is put on the 
continent. Wines, ciders, perries and 
fruit brandies and liquors use up most 
of the fruits in Continental Europe. 
Currants and Gooseberries Superb 


One misses black raspberries, black- 
berries and loganberries on the other 


side of the sea though they are being 


more and more grown. Red raspber- 
ries, currants and gooseberries are 
mo:e commonly and better grown than 
with us. 

The gooseberry is the fruit of fruits 
in England and a splendid fruit it is. 
There are literally hundreds of va- 
rieties, the ffu’s of some of ich 
are as large as small plums. Now that 
by spraying we can check the goose- 
berry mildew, this delicious fruit 
ought to be grown in America for des- 
sert as well as for culinary P ses. 
The first step toward stimulating 
gooseberry culture in America is the 


culture of better varieties. than our. 


wretched little Houghton and Downing. 
Strawberry Better Grown 
The strawberry is as popular on one 


we have much to learn from Euro- - 


Hedrick 


side of the Atlantic as the other, but 
is better. grown in Europe, especially 
in England. We grow none of their 
varieties, and they have none of ours 
—not so nearly true of any other fruit 
common. to the two. regions. . Their 
berries are not picked, packed and 
marketed so well as ours, a statement 
that holds with most othe?’ fruits. as 
well as with strawberries. — 

The. garden culture of fruits in 
Europe is far ahead of that in Amer- 
ican gardens. It would take pages if 
not volumes to tell of- the splendid 
plants and products of European gar- 
dens. Under glass, on walls, tramed 
as dwarfs and in the several formal 
shapes so dear to the hearts of 
Europeans, peaches, pears, apples, 
plums and cherries astonish and please 
an American lover of choice fruits be- 
yond any other horticultural m 

e seen. Products so gt give. one 
a new conception of term “des- 
sert fruit.” *Dessert,” by the way, in 
European homes and peel, By ow 
usually, if not always, means and 
not sweets and ices as with us. Most 
of the fruit so grown, I think, is used 
by the owner of the garden, but much 
of it finds its way to city markets at 
what to us would be fabulous prices. 
Would that our well-to-do people took 
eni.g more and knew and loved 
better good fruits! 

National Fruit of France 


The pear was of particul ar in’ t 
in France. This fruit has -been® 
lasesty improved and is so commonly 
and well grown that it may well be 
called the national fruit of Trance, al- 
though the acre: of grapes for wine 
is, of course, much greater. The arti- 
ficial training of the pear-tree is here 
carvied so far that the pear-grower is 
as much an architect as a gardener. 
One may see the pear trained to many 
espalier forms, or as vases, globes, 
spirals, yrreniie. te _weep, and to 
many other shapes in all of which 
great trouble is taken to get each 
plant perfectly symmetrical. The 
work given one plant would almost ‘in 
some cases equal that given an acre 
of trees in New York, 

Nurseries are Excellent 


European nurseries are a pleasure 
and a delight to an American. Labor 
is cheap, abundant, skilled and -honest 
so that most of the nurseries are per- 
fectly kept. Every tree is a tree. 
Poor specimens are discarded. .An 
American marvels at European skill in 
propagating and training plants. Each 
individual seems to have detailed 
attention. Trees trained for walls 
fences, trellises in various shapes, an 
the great number of dwarf forms ex- 
cite one’s interest and wonder. 


rt 


The nurserymen are scarcely less 
remarkable’ than their nurseries. 
Growers of nursery stock in America, 
as a rule, know only tree-growing and 
give no attention to fruit-growing and 
seldom know the product of their trees 
even by signt. ot so with the av- 
erage European nurserymen—usuall 
he is a very good pomologist as well 
and very often a grower of good fruits. 
To a man, European nurserymen are 
up m arms over America’s plant quar- 
antine, and join in the European pro- 
test against America’s selfish policy jn 
kee ing out of the League of Nations, 
building a protective tariff wall, and in 
shutting out European plants. 

Vineyards of Interest 


_ European vineyards are of especial 
interest to an eastern American horti- 
culturist. There are few or no wire 
trellises as in America. The trunks 
are stumps about a foot above ground. 
From two to four arms surmount the 
trunk, and these, in turn, bear from 
two to four shoots which. produce 
from one to three bunches of grapes. 
The vines are usually tied to s!ender 
stakes with grass or, straw, and are 
so diminutive as eompared with ours, 
that from a distance a vineyard looks 
like a plantation of tomatoes. The 
‘plants are only three or’ four feet 
apart and are cultivated by hand. 
Often the vineyards are on hillsides so 
steep that the land is walled: and ter- 


raced to prevent the scil from washing ° 


away. hese remarks apply to the 
rape as grown in France and Central 
urope; in Italy, the vines seem to 
run riot over trees planted in rows to 
serve as stakes, their luxuriant. growth 
curtailed; seemingly, but little by the 
‘hand.of man. 

An American sees much more of in- 
terest than I am able to mention in 
these brief notes. The nut plantations 
are su to us who do so little 
with nuts. After a visit to the olive 
groves of France and Italy, one gains 


@ new respect for the truly wonderful _-— 


olive, trees of which are said to 


several hundreds of “age. 
Northern Healy a-shietly 96 with mul 
berry trees support the great silk 


industry of the region. Lindens are 
much used in parts of Europe to give 
shade and to furnish the honey- 
with food. Grapes are grown uncer 
glass in thousands of homes in Bel- 
gium for exportation as far even as 
‘our own country. a age parks 
and botanic gardens furnish splendid 
opportunities for botanists and horti- 
culturists to study. Nurseries and 
plantations of ornamentals are every- 
where more common in angie 4 than 
with us. Public markets in which the 
products of European orchards and 

rdens are sold are far more common 
Sin in America and are a great asset 
to these industries. But of these and 
many other interesting things, there is 
not space to comment. 


Grower, Mind Your Own Business! 
By C. F. Massey | 


once for alifetime and require undi- 
vided study and. care to secure the 
profitable yields they are capable of 
procucing, Every hour of intelligent 
ort spent for this purpose pays 
mighty big dividends-and. these possi- 
ble dividends are so much iaxeer than 
_ those from any average ‘field crop 
that no commercial apple grower has 
any business fooling with side line 
crops after his trees reach bearing 


2. ys 
get an easy prenostne it is often 
accepted that the farmer, be he ap- 
le grower or what-not, should pro- 


f duce more than one-kind of a crop; 


that diversification distributes labor 
and s it busy from spring until 
fall. ere is also the siren appeal 
for pla safe; a variety of crops 

d’ y all fail at once, nor is 
it likely they would all be down in 
price the same season. Shall the ap- 


ple grower then plant a number of 
compe in the-hope that one at least 
will be. bountiful and bring him a 
profit ? 
Diversification Dangers ! 

With all sincere respect and admira- 
tion for the general farmer, a diversi- 
— crop Lay ge eg i roy oad 
apple grower is fraug danger 
pe pitfalls. And the reason is this: 
there is not a single field crop of 
more than a very few acres indeed, 
that does not interfere sériously from 
its planting to the harvesting thereof 
with some one essential orchard op- 
eration. The huge bulk of cull apples 
in every orchard district bear dis- 
tressing witness to this fact, and the 
enormous cider and vinegar plants, 
over the country are veritable: monu- 
ments: to inefficient orchard opera- 
tions. No apple grower can do timely 
or ugh spraying when 


by the realization that his corn is de- 
manding cultivation, or that his wheat 
ig full ripe, or that the haymaking 
season is upon him. 
. Too Many Culls 

What: is the result? Let the trees 
and the cull pile tell, The spraying 
is rushed through so that attention 
can be given to the suffering crops. 
The tying of weak branches or tie 
prone overloaded limbs is neg- 
ected to’ minister unto some grain 
crop or other that at. best ce | pays 
its own expenses, The worming of 
the trees, or the careful summer - 
ning or trimming that can add so 
much to the quality of the fruit, is 
given a lick and a promise—if done 
at all—so that a $20.00 to $30.00 per 
acre field , frequently grown on 
$200.00 to $800.00 r acre land, may 
be perveses high, , and handsome, 
wit y. 

Every workable day from early 
spring until late fall should be a busy 
(Continued on page 83) 
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Some Hin 
By W. Paddock : 


Ohio State University 


IS likely that but few of the many 
“tricks of the trade” afford the 
umateur more satisfaction, and at 

tires the professional fruit grower 
ter profit, than the art of graft- 

ing. The early Roman writers on ag- 
riculture, ne nty Sg several centuries 
B: C., mention both ting and bud- 
ding, and of course the principles upon 
which the arts are founded have not 
changed during the centuries. But in 
spite of age and simplicity but com- 
paratively few people appear to under- 
stand how to make a graft. 


If one is to prepare for the grafting | 


season which will soon be upon us the 
first consideration should be the cion. 
Cion is the name given to a twir which 
is taken from a tree of a variety we 


the cleft. and the cut end of the stock 
with melted paraffine. No doubt fruit 
trees will respond equally well to this 
treatment and if so this knowledge 
will be of no small benefit. 





wish to use in working over another |i 


tree, called the stock. The cions are 





always cut from the firmer portion of |; 


the previous season’s 
for the reason that the last growth 
that grew is the only part of the tree 
that. has buds upon it, consequently 
older branches will usually prove 
worthless. The ends of these twigs 
will often be immature and if so they 
should be cut back to firm wood. 


Must Be Dormant 

It is always better to have cions that 
aré dormant and with the stone fruits 
this is absolutely essential. For thi 
reason it is a good plan to cut the 
* ¢cions in the dead of winter when we 
may be sure that the buds have not 
begun to swell. They then may be 
tied in bundles and packed in damp 
moss or sand and stored in a cold 
cellar or they may be buried in a dry 
location where they should be given 
just enough covering to keep them 
from freezing. 

The stotk, being a growing tree, of 
course needs no preparation, but this 
brings us to the time of year for graft- 
ing. As has been stated, the cions of 
stone fruits must be dormant, so too 
it is essential that the stock be in the 
same. condition. Centuries of ex- 
perience have shown that late winter 
or early spring just before growth be- 
gins is the best season for grafting. 

In making this statement as well as 
that the cions and stock should be 
dormant we are not unmindful of the 
fact that a recent writer claims to 
have been successful in grafting even 
the nut trees, which are notoriously 
difficult to propagate, during the heat 
of summer. The only new feature in- 
troduced by this experimenter is that 
of completely ‘covering the cion -and 


rowth. This is Ga@ 


Young apple tree that has been recently topworked, Note that cuts, scions and 
wax are all visible. 


A Good Wax 
Grafting wax is made by boiling to- 
gether two pounds of. beeswax, one 
pound of tallow and four pounds of 
resin. - When all of the ingredients are 
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h potoag ae some variations: 

r instance, the pear w 
the quince, and the s 


or the cm 


© | apple but the union is often 


ate and not satisfactory comm 


y: d 
Trees of any age may -be graft 
but the topworking of younger treg 


is the most practical. The special feaione 
fer an € 
munity f 
we unp! 


ture to remember in topworking olde 
¢ to graft limb 
A limb three inchg 


as large as sho 


often 3 
yeal 


he aging 


pondition 


tical to work over large trees as thi 


would cause the fruit to be produce 


too high above the ground. a 
The cleft ‘graft is used most com 
monly in topworking and no doubt’ 
as easy as any to make. selecté 
limb is sawed off at right angle 
its direction of ry and preferabl 
leaving a stub a a foot long. The 
stub is next split across its center v 
the aid of a grafting chisel, and 
ing an opening or cleft a little wide 
than the diameter of the cion. 
cion is then cut. with a very sharp 
knife about five inches long and th 
lower end is fa 
shape which should be about an ind 
and a half long. One edge of the 
wedge should be a trifle wider than the) 
‘other and it is customary to so mame 
age that_a bud will be located at the 
top of the wedge and on the wider 
ns The cion is now fitted into t 
cleft with the wider edge of the ciom 
on the outside and it must be so nicely) 
laced that the narrow growing region 
tween the bark and wood of the) 
cion comes directly in contact with the 
same region of the stock. If this nice 
adjustment of the cion is missed th ; 
graft will be a failure as this is thé) 
only part of the limb where a unio 
of the cion with the stock can ta 
place. We should have mentioned thag) 
the cleft must be held open while the 
cions are being inserted with a wed fe 


(Continued on page 46) ; 


Sense and Sex in Strawberry Names 
By A. B. Cutting 


“ HAT’S in a name?” To - 
phrase the Bard of Avon, 
“that which we call a strawberry by 
any other name would taste as sweet.” 
But names within names often have 
deep significance. Some names of 
ens and animals that seem even 
udicrous in application have meanings 
all their-own. Imagine calling such a 
mighty masculine thing as a Shart- 
horn bull, “Missie’! Yet it is done— 
and with deep significance, “Missie” 
being the name of one of the families 
of the breed. Imagine calling the 
fleur-de-lis, the beautiful plant em- 
blem of France, “Iris Germanica”— 
especially since the war! Yet that is 
its generic name a la Linnaeus. And 
imagine naming a male (staminate) 
variety of strawberry, “Mrs. Mark 
Hanna,” and a female istallate) 
variety, “Mark Hanna”! et it was 
done—without significance and with- 
out discretion. Since the first new 
variety. of fruit, whether strawberry, 
grape or what-not, was discovered and 
improved from the wild, varietal 
names have been selected and applied 
mostly without regard to either signif- 
icance or the future. In the straw- 
alone, hundreds of varieties 
have been named without regard 
sex or sense. Taking the term “male” 
te designate varieties. that are: self- 
fertile as opposed to varieties that are 


distinctly female, the e: on this 
page groups some of the names of 
strawberries as we find them, » 

For the benefit of both plant breeder 
and practical grower,.new originations 
in strawberry varieties should be 
named in accordance with the sex of 
their-blossoms. Some ten years ago, 
the writer first made this suggestion 
at a meéting of the Pomological and 
Fruit. Growing Society of the Province 
of Quebec... Many favorable*comments 
.afterwards were received from prom- 
inent horticulturists of the United 
States. -Dr. L. H. Bailey, ‘Cornell 
University, wrote: “The naming of 
new varieties of strawberries in such 
a way that the names indicate the sex 
is new to me, I like it.” Mr. W. 
M. Hays, then secret: American 
Breeders’ Association: ‘The suggest 
ion seems very practical.” | Prof. J. 
C. Whitten, then of Missouri College 
of iculture: “I think the idea an 
excellent one. The only wonder to me 
is that somebody had not thought of it 
before. The Vin is certainly worth 
being pushed horticulturally. As some 
of our other fruits also are proving to 
be self-sterile, the same idea might in 


be.carried out in-other words 


self-sterile groups.” The late Prof. 


S. A. Beach; of Iowa State College: 
“Tf the = were universally followed, 
it would be something of a guide to 
prospective planters with regard. to 


the character of the blossoms of the . 


varieties from which they -were mak- 
ing selections for planting.” 

The suggestion is just as practicable 
today as it was ten -years ago, or at 
any time since the genesis of. plant 
improvement and naming. It is even 
more feasible; because new varieties 
in strawberries. with names inappro- 
‘priate to sex are constant! ing 
added to the list. While it might not 
be practicable to alter the names of 
existing varieties, it would mean much 


to. the. growers of the future if all new 


originations and discoveries in vari- 
eties with perfect flowers were given 
male names, and those with imperfect 
flowers, female names. As the tend- 
ency of strawberry growers favors the 
a of staminate varieties and as, 
consequénce, this type will alwa 
predominate, even neuter names could 


the term “hermaphrodite,” “bi-sexual” 
or “perfect” instead of “male” oF 
“staminate” for blossoms of this claséj 
the terms “male” and are 
used in this article to indicate most 
effectively sex in both names 
types).. By the time that. new v 
rieties are determined worthy of prof 
agation and dissemination, the sexes) 
of the blossoms will be known. Until 
that time, naming might well be left” 
in abeyance. Varieties that are then” 
worthy of cultivation should be worthy” 
of names that mean something. F 
When strawberry plants bloom in- 
the field it “is an matter to de" 
termine the sex of the blossoms. It” 
should 
the sex of varieties in advance by 
their names. At present, we have male 
varieties with female names, female _ 
varieties with male names, males with: 
male names, females with femal 
and each class with neutra 


given to staminate varieties—pro- or 


vided that pistillate sorts were given 

names that were distinctly female. 

(While one probably should use the 
“masculine”: and 


accuracy in references to names, and 


feminine” for both 





> find 2 
working 


shioned to a wedge hoe 


‘be just as easy to determine: 


i Too Much Haste 

7300 much haste in changing from one 

‘| type of fruit growing to another and 

too much haste in changing varieties 

amis Osten resorted to. Conclusions drawn on 

meone year’s experience are dangerous. If 

pyer an extended period a grower or a com- 

munity find that certain varieties of fruits 

are unprofitable, they are warranted in 

hanging. A man well versed in California 

onditions recently told us that he had yet 

find a single case where he thought-a 

mower greatly improved his condition by 

king over his varieties. There may be 

l some sections too many early apples, a 

ot season may demonstrate that there are 

00 many Jonathans or Grimes in another 

strict, but may there not be other solu- 

ns relating to distribution, storage and 

Marketing which have a bearing on this 

Mbject? Is it not possible that if large 

groups of growers change varieties that 

soon after the new varieties come into bear- 

ig they may be facing the same condition 

: ley have been running away from? Whole- 

inaene Changing of varieties is rarely profit- 

ak Fifteen years ago we thought we did 

ent have enough late summer and early fall 

iaaepples. Everyone planted. Now many who 

der | ple nted the early varieties are planning to 

graft over to mid-winter varieties. Will we 

on “# In ten years from now face another un- 
ion ePmanced production? 


he. x Car Shortage 





for our railroads to overcome the car 

m4. Shortage for some years to come. 

ake @ With only about 113,000 ears it.is going tp 

be practically impossible to handle nearly 4 

million cars of perishables annually. ‘Not 

Only that, but some rapid changes and de- 

- i Velopments have taken place in the fruit in- 

#i dustry in the past few years. Take the 

‘Geerape industry of the Pacific Coast. A few 

Years ago they were shipping only a few 

sexual@agmousand cars. This year probably 50,000 

pears of grapes were produced on the Pacific 

flopes alone. In addition to this, an ever 

weasing tonnage of Concords «is being 

and’, Produced in the east. These grapes need re- 

Ww vas (te erator cars. They are using cars which 

' prope 4 formally were devoted to the handling of 

eye other deciduous or citrus fruits. New cars 

ite not being built rapidly enough to pre- 

Vent deterioration of present tonnage and 

at the same time handle the increasing ton- 

lage. The best of the situation will have 

0 be made for the time being but it be- 

Ooves every community to look into the 
‘Seiuestion of common and cold storage. 

7 Only about 25 per cent of our apples in 

mis country can be accommodated in cold 

today. This percéntage should be 

atly increased. Facilities should also be 

od for the pre-cooling and storage of 

r deciduous fruits, such as pears, 

caches, plums and cherries. A terrific loss 

Was experienced by some of the fruit grow- 

§ this past year because it was impossible 

get cars soon enough to prevent the de- 

ioration and decay of the fruit. By. hav- 

‘better cold storage facilities such fruit 

often be held for weeks until rolling 

be secured. Bankers, business 


with th : 
ay E VIDENTLY it is going to be impossible ’ 
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men, fruit growers, shippers and receivers 
all should have a keen interest in this ques- 
tion and should exert every energy they pos- 
sess to help solve it. . 





The New Year 

T THE beginning of a new year it is 
the time to take an account of stock, 
it is the time to take an inventory. 
An orchardist has considerable time be- 
tween now and spring when he should an- 
alyze his methods—he should analyze care- 
fully the returns he is obtaining from his 
orchard. What are your returns as regards 
yield and quality of the fruit. you produce? 
Are there certain reasons why you are not 
doing better? Is your neighbor across the 
way getting better results? His results per- 
haps are not due entirely to the fact that 
he may possibly have better soil or a bet- 
ter location; but are hig methods perhaps 
somewhat different? Are there trees in 
your orchard which are unproductive? Are 
there. whole blocks of trees which never 
have been productive and possibly never 
will be unless you radically change your 
methods?) Have you some neighbors in 
your community that are securing unusually 
good results but practice somewhat different 
methods than you do? If so, might it not 
pay to analyze their methods very carefully 
and see whether or not they might not apply 
to your orchard? We know of an orchardist 
who was producing only a bushel of apples 
per tree per year, A little careful study of 
some of his neighbor’s practices showed him 
that by slightly changing his orchard man- 
agement he could easily boost up the av- 
erage returns of bis trees to a yield of ten 

bushels per tree. 5 
After you have analyzed your own situa- 
tion individually, what is the general condi- 
tion of fruit growers collectively in your 
community? Is the community prosperous? 


‘Is.it going ahead? Is the future of fruit 
growing bright? Ifitis not, why not? Are. 


the growers in your community organized 
and if so, are they strongly organized? What 
are the opportunities in your community 
for getting better storage and shipehie and 
packing facilities?, What are the oppor- 
tunities to strengthen your position and 
that of your association by working together 
in closer harmony? : 5 
These are some of the inventories which 
you need to take at this season of the year. 


The Tide Has Turned 


EARLY every financial report that is 
N sent out shows that the tide has 


turned and business is getting better. 





Recently ‘the Secretary of Agriculture 


showed that the farmers of the United States 
will get two billion dollars more for their 
products this year than in 1921; but oa 
one of the best indexes of conditions in the 
country at large is the report of the mail or- 
der houses. The recent report of Montgomery 
Ward & Co., is intensely interesting. The 
sales of such an organization are made 
very | y in the country and in relatively 
small cities. The business done by this con- 


cern in the past year aggregated $92,474,182 . 


as compared to $75,956,649 for 1921, or an 


increase of 21.75 per cent, which amounts 
in dollars to $16,500,000. 

Perhaps the most interesting thing, how- 
ever, concerning the report is the large in- 
crease during the last three months of i922 
compared with the last three months of 
1921. October showed an increase:of over 
35 per cent over October 1921; November 
over 45 per cent increase over November 
1921, while December showed an increase 
of over 56 per cent as compared to December 
1921, showing that the marked increase 
took place during the last three months. 

Reports coming from men prominent in 
finances today, reports from.business agen- 
cies all indicate that ‘1923 will be a much 
better year in business than was 1922. 





Crop Insurance 

PRAYING and dusting area form of 
S crop insurance. For most insects and 
diséases they should be used as a form 
of prevention rather than a cure. After an 
apple once becomes badly covered with scab, 
it is not worth trying to keep more scab off. 
rhe anple has practically become a loss—it 
is a cull, After a worm once enters the 
apple it is too late to spray for worms—the 

apple is a total loss. 


ot 
Spraying and dusting will pay big diyi-~ 
dends, To get the best results growers 
should adopt a definite sehedule and stick to 


it. They should be prepared at all times for 
the unexpected. There will be no unusual 
seasons as far as damage is concerned if the 
growers will always follow a carefully 
planned schedule, such as is frequentiy ree- 
ommended in this issue, 





More Co-operation 

HERE is a big opportunity in this 

country for such distributing organiza- 

tions as the Western Fruit Jobbers, 
Fruit and Vegetable Shippers, National 
League of Commission Men and the Inter- 
national Apple Shippers.on the one hand 
and producers on the other hand, especially . 
those organized in big groups, to co-operate 
to bring about much better conditions in 
the merehahdising of fruit, to bring about 
better packing and sista better trans- 
portation, better storage, better distribu- 
tion, better advertising and better con- 
sumption. : 

In industry in general during years of 
great supply, there is a tendency for all 
concerned to exert every effort to move the 
merchandise. In the sale of our fruit, how- 
ever, we often find that in years of big ton- 
nage there is a tendency for the man at the 
receiving end to sit and wait. He figures 
he does not need to buy f. o. b., that plenty 
of tonnage will roll to him on a consignment 
basis. e grower is dissatisfied with this 
attitude and at first holds off, only later to 
ship large quantities of fruit, -especially 
into the big centers. This policy does not 
tend to produce a healthy market condi- 
tion, does not tend to increase consumpticn 
and is something which can be, to a cer- 
tain extent, corrected by proper co-opera- 
tion. ‘The problems of marketing are so 
large that the aid of all concerned is needed 
if much progress is to be made. 
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By C. I. Lewis 


its rush of work... It is a time of 

great activity, of great hopes and 
anticipations. Before the tremendous 
rush of spraying, pruning, tillage and 
setting df new trees is upon us, it is 
perhaps well first to analyze our work 
and see whether or not there are wed 
changes which we can make whic. 
will better our conditions. - 

In those orchards which are tilled, 
this operation comes in for the most 
serious consideration at this time of 
year. Everything being equal, -the 
earlier we can till our orchards the 
better. We will avoid congestion of 
our work and we will conserve mois- 
ture which we may need later. This 
is especially true in those «districts 
which are subject to more or less 
periods of drought from ring to 
sumimer. Where soils are rather light 
in character, it is very essential that 
the tillage be given early. With many 
of these soils disking may take the 

lace of plowing, the latter practice 

ing resorted to only once every few 
years. Disking is much cheaper than 
plowing and often will bring about 
just as good results. Where soils 
are heavy and contain a great deal 
of clay, plowing will be necessary. 
With such soils one should avoid plow- 
ing large areas, however, and leaving 
them, for if bright sunshiny days 
occur or if a period of rain follows 
closely on the plowing, it will be diffi- 
cult to get the ground in good con- 
dition. Plowing should be followed 
‘very soon with a scratch- harrow of 
some kind which will break up the 
clegs. The disking can take place 
later. With heavy soils probably 
some of the best tools to use in the 
final preparation are the clod masher 
or the corrugated roller, sometimes 
known as brillion. When soils once 
become lumpy, the best time to at- 
tack these lumps is soon after a 
shower or a light rain. They will 
crumble and go to pieces quite easily 
at that time. 

If an orcherd has not been »!owed 
for a number of ‘years, it is a mis- 
take to go in and practice deep plow- 
ing. This results in root pruning, 
which may set the trees back many 
years. 

The growing of cover crops com- 
plicates the plowing problem some- 
what. We believe a good rule to 
follow, however, is to plow the orchard 
at the time you would normally do so 
rather than to wait for an excessive 
growth of cover crops. We have seen 
orchards injured by allowing the cover 
crops to-remain too long before turn- 
ing them under. This is especially 
true during periods of protracted 
drought, which will occur in many dis- 
tricts. Where the cover crop has be- 
come rank, as is true’ in some parts 
of the United States, it may be disked 
before plowing, or in the plowing, 
chain drags can used which will 
| pull the cover crop down and 
will facilitate the turning under. . 

Where alfalfa is being grown in 
the orchard, it is well to disk it 
lightly in the spring of the year. This 
cuts up the crown causing the plants 
to stool better, it reduces the fire 
hazard and is.one of the’ means ‘of 
killing out weeds and grass. The 
disking will also work a little fibre 
in the soil, which will help it to hold 
moisture: 

We want to urge upon all growers, 
however, having rolling, hilly land, or 
having very light soils, the great 
importance of early tillage. It has 
been demonstrated: over and over 
again that it is one of the best payi 
propositions in the: entire Pt 
ractice. Many an orchardist has lost 

is season’s moisture supply because 
he put off tillage too late. 

Pruning Hints 

We are asked as to how late one 
can prune in the spring. Some grow- 
ers practice pruning up to the blos- 
soming period. We have known of 
pear growers who felt they got very 
good results with such varieties as 
Anjou by AB dye vent them while they 
were in : blossom. The bulk of 
our pruning, however, had be 
done as y as we can conveniently 


Se will soon be upon us with 


do it before the growth becomes very 
pronounced. It would be a mistake 
to delay grape pruning too late as 
after the sap starts flowing the vines 
will bleed very badly if pruned at that 
time. Sweet cherries are sometimes 
not pruned at all-in the spring but 
the pruning is delayed until after’the 
crop is picked, in July. Some peach 
growers. in sections where frosts are 
very prevalent wait until the - blos- 
soming period and the set are over 


low and the branches all come out 
at one point; the leader type of head- 
ing, in which one branch is always 
allowed to have the ascendency and 
the other branches largely 

lateral, and third, the modified leader. 
The modified leader, first. brought out 
in Oregon, is simply a combination 
of the leader and the open tree, the 
aim being solely to get a wide spread 
of branches so as to avoid the weak- 


ness of the open tree and still give 4 
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Phoma spot on Jonathan, 


before determining the severity of 
their pruning. If their crop is ex- 
ceedingly light and scattered,. little 
runing is carried on, but if the crop 
is heavy, quite vigerous pruning can 
be resorted to. : 

If you have old pear. trees’ just 
covered with masses of old spurs, try 
thinning out some of these i 
Take a.stepladder and hand shears 
and remove a fourth to a half of these 
old spurs and watch the result. The 
reinaining spurs will be revitalized, 
new wood growth will start for the 
building up of new spur areas, and 
the fruit will be larger and better 
than if has been for years. 

Pruning Young Trees 

Everything else being equal, prob- 
ably the less one prunes trees the 


the advantages of low head and broad 
spread. The ideal modified leader tree 
is one that will have from five to 
nine main branches, all other branches 
becomir.g lateral. It was not the in- 
tention of the people who first brought 
out. the modified leader to have double 
deck and triple deck trees. The first 
work on this was done by the author 
of this article while still connected 
with the Oregon Agricultural wear 
As. soon as good spacing of the 
branches can be obtained, then the 
leader can be suppressed and the 
tree is treated from then on as an 
open tree, 

In pruning young trees there are 
three or four points to keep in mind. 
Whether the tree be open, a leader 
tree or a modified leader, avoid too 


* giving 








Tractor drawn power sprayers are in 

. Bay, 
first ten years of their age the larger 
these trees will be and the more fruit 
they will bear at ten years of age. 
Various experiment stations have 
demonstra’ i i 


ever, 
pruning should be 
this is a sad mi 


Pp ’ 
let them go to the 

they become mature 

shaped, -having large b 

ultimately must be remo 

ing oung trees. 

re) 

mind, the 


ing, in 


“years. 


Lj. and gre 


check its growth to a certain 

i remaining branch 
larger proportion of moisture 
food and you can very easily hj 
back a balance of your trée. 
equal cutting wherever two bran 
come together because it’ always. 
sults in a crotch of equal strey 
which will mean a weak crotch in 
tree and which will result in break 
in later years. Always cut so 
one branch is slightly longer % 
the other. This will force the shg 
branch to become a lateral- and 
longer branch will beconie a sor 
er. ; 4 

In pruning bearing trees; we wo 
urge that they be pruned annua 
thet the pruni=g be light and’ 
distribu’ that excessive pr 
ing be constantly avoided. It m 
be remembered that the stim# 
comes nearest the cut and by hay 
a great many cuts spread over | 
tree, the stimulus is spread. to” 


- parts of the tree, which avoids st; 


water sprout growth and the 
are kept in a good balance. 

as the tree becomes mature, ‘one 
still practice corrective pruning® 
suppressing those portions of | 
tree which are becoming too proj 
nent by simply giving a little m 
pruning in those areas. 


Applying Fertilizer 


The greatest need in most of | 
orchards is nitrogen. In some @ 
superphosphate and potash bring g 
results but nitrogen is seemin 
necessary in all fruit soils, The} 
time to apply nitrogen, like nit 
of soda and sulphate of ammo 
seems. to be in the early spring, ab 
a month before the trees start ™ 
act:ve growth, or we-might say 
month before they bloom. This 
sometimes be determined by applyi 
the fertilizer just as soon as | 
scales on the buds in: to sp 
and show a little color in’ betwee 
Three to five pounds of nitrate 
soda or sulphate of ammonia applis 
at that time is in a great 7 

iving remarkable results, This 

also supplemented by applica 
of manure and the use of cover cro 
The result of the application of eat 
nitrate seems to first affect the bk 
soms, gives a much larger percentage 
of set, the leaves come out larg 
ener, the twig growth’ 
stronger and better, t. buds 
yg on the trees are strengthen 
e fruit perhaps matures a. lit 


t| later and in some cases one must avd 


‘be rarely considered. 


this. late maturity by not applyi 
too heavy an amount of rich nitroge 
ous fertilizer. An excess would 4 
result in low color but large siz 
fruit. Where moderate amounts 
used, however, these factors need 1 
The question might be asked, “ 
does the nitro give such spleng 
results on spring application?” T 
principal reason seems to be that th 
average nitrogen content in the 80 
in the spring of the year is extremel| ] 
low, in fact, the lowest. in the enti 
... The nitrogen ‘content get 
vier as the season progress 


| While some nitrogen, like starchengy 


eoawat use in the vicinity of Sturgeon 


Limit the 


pron leading branches. 
number of leading branches and build 
up good strong laterals on these. You 


will be very glad of that-in later 
It gives you a chance to re- 
new the trees much eaiser than other- 
wise would be true and it keeps the 
bearing surface down and keeps the 
spurs alive longer on the main 
branches. Keep in mind the first year 
or two a wide spacing of the branches. 
Do not allow one branch to run awa: 
with the tree and make it one- ( 
This can always be easily obviated 
oe runing branch. whi 
tends to become the largest the more. 


and sugars or carbohydrate are als 
stored in the wood of the tree, never 
theless there is not enough stored 
there to give the trees the proper 
. e addition of a smal 
amount of highly concentrated nitré 
gen gives the trees the proper balanet 
of nitrogen and carbohy: and Te 
sults in the benefits we have enumet| 
ated above. Nitrogen put on aftery 
the trees bloom does not produce im: | ~ 


By reducing its leaf surface you re- tr 


duce the proportion of food and mois- 
ture which it receives and this will 
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_ (Continued from page 4) ~ ; 
il to use for orchard heating, and 
sel now that it is more economical 
» some of the lighter gra of 
sis known as the distillate oils.; ~ i epee 
rratistactorily. ‘The eawy nate | rasta TET 
sa y- ' ms y 
i not being used in this v: to oF [AG TAG Xe) 8 i if 
great extent at this time. It is — 
| difficult to handle this fuel oil} . leeeaseaietiaiadl 
it does not burn up thoroughly in : 
_pots, always leaving a lar; 
mnt of vesiduum that is very o 


ionable. Z : 

» oils now used in the Rogue - SUPERIOR Model 
er Valley usually cost the wer — = 
m five ‘and a half to Gehl cents eon rasa aie \5-Passenger Sedan 


er ~ 
j | 
i 


ehardists have made in the past is 
ray “pen poor thermometers. 
jroug e cooperation of the 
feather Bureau we have worked out 

pstem of thermometer shelters that 
opeco nded to the grower. We 
found that thermometers used in 


by just hanging in 
onvenient pHa in the orchard is |: 
% at all satisfactory. A small shelter 
recommended for each thermometer. 
ese shelters are not expensive and 
“we care for is- some kind of a 
siter that will have a board cover 
id possibly one side boarded to pre- 
mt the wind blowing directly on the 
hermometer. r 
A new thermometer will be supplied 
| the growers this season that will 
sister correctly between 20 and 40° 
a very wide scale that may be 
i very easily. These thermometers 
cost the growers about $1.50 


eration with the Weather Bureau ae a 
WES omnes : : 
pierces ceudene| Folds First Place Among All Show 


EPloyd D. 
enths in the valley each season. : “4 
Femina oe eee! (Cars in Number of 1922 Sales 
tiled to do. Forecasts are made each ; 
wening about 6 o’clock as to the mini- , ie ee 
Der domod aie During 1922 the public bought more than 50% 


ie See vesrided by Mi. Young. and more Chevrolets than of any other fully equipped 


have pi sections 
id ecxbabeticatcd aecen heen car, giving Chevrolet first place in number of 


eert sete Vere eotaltened in’ the cars sold among all cars exhibited at the 1923 


ated areas and also hin the heated N. A. C. C. Shows. 


i ands Getiel memaceeetas | The remarkable rise of Chevrolet during the last 


ke by Mr Tome ands wckees. twelve months has proved that the Chevrolet 
Frnit Trees Around Your Motor Company has correctly gauged the shift 

Home of public sentiment towards the most economical 
unit. of transportation that also meets modern 


requirements as to quality. 


Just count the Chevrolets along the great high- 
- ways and parked at the curbs of every town 
and city. 





ro nd a home than f 


Prices F. O. B. Flint, Michigan 


- SUPERIOR Two Passenger Roadster . - $510 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Touring - = - 525 
SUPERIOR Two Passenger Utility Coupe 680 
SUPERIOR Four Passenger Sedanette- - 850 
SUPERIOR Five Passenger Sedan ote 860 


SUPERIOR Light Delivery - - + - 510 


Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Division of General Motors Corporation 
Thereare nowmorethan 10,000 Applications will be considered 


Chevrolet dealers and service from high grade dealers in terri- 
stations throughout the world ‘tory not adequately. covered 
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tree in the bearing | 
which, with the occasional poor-y 
ing trees through the orchard, w 
ve some such average as the ah 
t is, of course, not uncommon to. 
orchards that will more than do 
this re for a period of years, 
ual trees will produce 20 
even 30 barrels in a single season, ' 
average is admittedly too low. * 
a. straight line in the ops 
_ would represent the yield of the tye 
if they had borne a bushel of ap 
for each year of their age, (a his 
standard to set), or an average of. 
bushels per tree per year. The ach 
average was 15.69 bushels or 183 by 
rels per acre. There are some variety 
that do better but a great many th 
will not begin to yield that well, g 
the trees are apparently in condif 
to continue a good performance im 
ord for many years to come despi 
the drop-off in 1922 when spring 
conditions. were serious. 

‘In a neighboring orchard the Ba 
win is doing exceptionally well, ¢ 
ieding every variety t. Grim 
is season a row of 10 Baldwin 
impressed me with their vigor a 
crop. They are now 11 years old 
averaged 22:8 bushels per. tree @ 
began. bearing heavy crops whem 

years of age. 

A Baldwin orchard in New Eng 
that was under the writer’s suy 
vision for a pies of 8 years is @ 
illustration of the crop yields of thi 
variety in an orchard which had be 
unmistakably injured from cold 
several occasions. A_ section of the 
orchard which received annual tillage 
but no fertilizers or manures gave a 
annual yield of 78 barrels per ag 
for a period of ten years at the @ 
of which time the trees were-35 yea 
old. Five of the ten years the ¢ 
was a partial or complete failure 
ing to frosts or lack of bloom, most 
the former. é ! 

These few figures are cited fr 


e ; 
; many that might be offered, as p 
For Greater Yield—Per Tree—Per Acre. | | 3c stant coats ts 
: i mining whether or not _—— of @ 
a desea: orchard will pay bigger profitsif + Dumorite shoots stick for stick with 40% nese ache % a Out? 
tree-holes are blasted with Dumorite, dynamite, but you get 4% more sticks per | If serious consideration must be 
the new du Pont explosive, preparatory dollar. It is non-freezing and non-head- | given to the running-out of a variey 
todigging. Averysmall chargethoroughly ache. Buy it from your local dealer. it may well be asked by what biological 


loosens and shatters the i . rocedure it is accomplished. 
” subsoil,.: mak Write for free 110-page “‘Farmers’ Handbook of a more is heard of the running-0ut 


ing Toot penetration easy and assuring Explosives,”’ which gives full information on tree- of potatoes than other important emg — 


healthy, full-bearing trees. planting, land-clearing and ditching. nomic plants and many farmers 
lieve they must change seed stock fre¥. 


E. I.DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., Inc. quently for ae reason. enn. Ob 
Birmingham,Ala. Chicago, Il. Huntington, W. Va. Pittsburgh, Pa. Scranton, Pa. Spri ll. servation an CXPErience, OW evel 
Buffalo, N. Y. Denver, Colo, Kansas City, Mo. , Portland Cre. Seattle; Wash. Fg pat ag would indicate that most of this “rum 
Boston, Mass, Duluth, Minn. New York, N. ¥. San Francisco; Calif. Spokane, Wash. ning out” is due to disease infections, — 
F whether they be fungi or’ the mom 


mysterious or subtle mosaics. If the 


Blast your tree-holes with variety is removed to an environmé 
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free from the disease or ‘if prevé 
tive measures are used to control thé 
trouble the variety will continue B® 

condition for relatively le ; 
periods of time. 


NON-HEADACHE NON-FREEZING || sila gan rot 


might be classed as “run out” when 


, as a matter of fact, the blight i 
? driven it out. If the variety is gro 
| : in a section where blight is not pre 
alent or where disease is vigorous 
: combated, the variety is as healthy 
and fruitful as ever. Ee 
_ It would seem that the same woul 
apply varieties that are liable 1 


injury by cold. . Because a variety 


tender and hence suffers periodicel 
does not prove that 


Baldwin Losing Ground? is running out, 
: (Continued from page 5) simply that it is 
the latter winter and the accompany- adapted to a region 
ing curve shows that in two of these milder, climate th 
bearing P anni the yield has crspyed that in which it is be 
off, but the off year on the other hand ing grown. Jit 
has been the best in the 13 years in Therefore, what evi 
which careful records have been kept. dence have we that a third 
The graph also shows the biennial variety may run out? 
habit of the variety. - So far as fruit tree! 
_Growers would vary considerably in are concernéd there 1 
giving an estimate of the number of little or none to @ 
pected 

















of apples that might be ex- tablish that a vari 


as an average from an orchard will gradually wee 


oa on genre pice Ps hi in vigor and consti 

is in the year will usua 
deceive oun ya the = ye ave i ee. see be soe 
over a period of years. ve usua ; 7 if 
considered 75 to’ 100 barrels per acre : | 3 __ itthas often been sug 
to be an average for Baldwin orchards 

in most sections, that is, 5 to 9 bar- 


pao “ne 4 
St OE, 8 ae Pp Se eee a es 





igh endugh to justif: "te javovtinest 
jo turn it out ia mtities. A chem- 
cost” production by finding and 


le elon a low grade ore in which |- 
e commercial arsenical sprays can be - 


roduced without the cost of refining. 


'  . Present Production 
eane present annual production ‘of 


‘arsenic in this country is about. 


000 tons. Aside from this we have 
hee importing about 4000 tons an- 
wally. The production abroad is just 
ut equal to the home demands and 
ogether the world capacity for 
Pp ion of arsenates is only 
ut 30, tons. 

Recent figures show that the nor- 
| F yee of cotten is about 36,- 
acres and on only about 20% 

this or 7,200,000 acres is it prac- 
o dust with calcium arsenate, 
ome places constant pre- 
t the dusting of cotton success- 
y- Im others lack of precipitation 
re om the plants prevents 
oe isoning a vet dew water which 

ll weevil di 

Calcium st Mae : made by com- 
} * bw arsenic with caleium or 
Fe hngde > of 40 Ibs. of ar- 
fc and 60 Ibs. of lime to each hun- 


me acts as nutrilizing agent for 
arsenic and prevents the burning 
the foliage. ing to the danger 
f the arsenic freeing itself from the 
plied, it cannot be 
ruit folia e but: is 
rmless to such tough foliage as 
hat of the potato or cotton plant. 
rsenate of lead which is used largely 
fruit growers is made by covering 
sg little atom of arsenic. with a 
of lead, and instead of reer 
pills we "have lead coated pill 
iy they are very minute in which 
ling Moth to sleep. 
f all the arsenic in the world was 
made into’ caleium 
pppplied to the cotton fields it would 
obably be enough to dust the neces- 
cotton acreage. If enough ar- 
genic is held out and made up into 
arsenate of lead to take care of the 
fruit and tobacco industry, if the glass 
industry insists on their quota, and 
4 proper allowance made for cattle 
ps and other smaller industries 
ere would only be enough arsenic 
t to make calcium arsenate to dust 
a acres of cotton. 
he problem again resolves itself 
aprone, ora we shall have —. or 
rons, oranges or organdies. Can 
a, cotinn farmer afford to compete 
4 Ee grower and other in- 
oy ~ this , Rngod: for ope “ 
iw ve up the growing o: 
except on a limited scale that we may 
clothe ourselves? Shall we give up a 
ain amount of clothing in order 
at we may have fresh fruits? It is 
& serious problem and to be hoped that 
chemical engineers will find a 
Way out of the difficulty. 


Cherry Maggot 
OR yt cherry growers in the 
east e been familiar with the 
Pav or maggot. Gradually 
this has worked its way west 
x during the past few years it is 
fae f a~ serious menace in some 





rge cherry districts on- the : 


Pacific Coast. Cherry worm or ma, 
t is a fairly easy. insect to control, 
vet chad when proper precautions _ 
n-early June the first 


ut ar 8 days ow and a 

about a week after the second. 
These sprays would ordinarily start 
d the 5th to the 


ven, a second shoul he |e 











‘lo the new users of 





al Cords 


—probably a million in 1923 


OST rules are all the better for 
being broken once in a while. 

There’s an advertising rule, for in- 
stance—never to ask. anvone to buy a 
thing and try it, 

When the makers ask you to try a 
Royal Cord on your right hind wheel 
they may be breaking the rule, but you 
will benefit thereby. 

The makers of Royal Cords, for their 
part, can’t see why making friends 
should ever go out of fashion. 

The more quality a tire has—and the 
more —the greater its obli- 


gation to be simple and direct. Royal __— 


Cords earned their position of high re- 


_ gard by simple things. 


You can easily see that people’s con- 
fidence in Royal Cords could never 
have been won by quoting a lot of big 
mileages, talking big discounts, or going 
through all those other kinds of gestures 
with the idea of registering big. 

The makers of Royal Cords devote 
themselves to guarding quality and 
have no desire to dazzle customers. 

Their ideas seem to be right, because 
U. S. Royal Cords are the measure of 
all tire values today. 


United States Tires 


° 1923, wu 8. Tite Co., N. Y¥. 


are Good Tires 
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30 me ne 1000. Premier, early, $6.00. 


Champion Evert 


Pe tha pactena. $2.00, 100 


$00. 12 Grapes 3.00, 





STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Cc latest $7.00. New trees. hedging Gstaran 
$15.00. asp whe Everbear- WESTMINSTER 


Direct from grower at lower prices. 








100 Chimpion Ever- 
ve, post D- id, $1.25. 
gg 100. G 5, 








KIGER'S WURSERY - $9 SAWYER, MICHIGAN 
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THE BEST PROTECTION FOR ORCHARDS 
VINEYARDS AND SHADE TREES 
AGAINST CLIMBING INSECT PESTS 


bd i an 


TREE TANGLEFOOT 


A SOSMtESS sticky tmaterial ap- 
plied in bands to tree trunks. 


No climbing or creeping insects can 
cross a band of Tree Tanglefoot. 


One application remains: effective 
three to four months, ovtlasting 10 to 
20 times any other ‘known substance. 
Tree Tanglefoot has practically dis- 
placed all other banding compounds, 
wherever introduced. 


A pound makes 12 lineal feet of band three inches 
wide. No expensive apparatus or skilled workmen 
required—easily and quickly applied with a wooden 
paddle; anyone can apply it. 

Will not soften, run nor melt, yet always elastic, 
expanding with growth of tree.» 

Especially recommended against: Climbing Cut 


Worms, Tussock Caterpillars, Canker Worms, . 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Caterpillars and Ants. 


For Tree Surgery: . Tree Tanglefoot is: better than 
‘anything on the market. It will absolutely water 
proof crotches of trees, wounds and cavities when, 


nothing else will. ~ 
Indorsed by America’s leading horticulturists. 
Sold by nearly all.seed houses and many hardware 
and drug stores, 


Prices:—1 lb. cans, 50c; 5 lb. cans, $2.25; 10 Ib. cans, $4.25; 


20 lb. cans, $8.90; 25 lb. pails, $9.75. 


Send today for free illustrated booklet an Leaf- 
eating Insects. ; 
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and their Sol 
oasis 








Modified Leader Pruning 


I have beén reading of the Modified 
Leader penning but don’t understand 
exactly how it is developed. Can you 
5 ae eh MbOrt clear explanation?—cC. 
HIS type of pruning first came 
to wide-spread notice through 
the work .of Prof. C. I. Lewis when he 
-was director of horticulture of the 
eis at Experiment Station. It has 
revolutionized many of the ‘ideas of 
pruning and has been received the 
practical fruit growers with much en- 
thusiasm. The orchardists realize 
that it has the advantage of the for- 
mer methods of pruning and many 
mére good points. The modified leader 
system, peoperiy followed, will pro- 
duce a moderately low headed, spread- 
ing tree and a very strong frame- 
work that won’t break easily. 

The ideal modified leader tree. con- 
sists of a central axis five or six feet 
tall (from the ground to the top-most 
branch) with seven to ten main scaf- 
fold ranches evenly distributed 
around the tree. These main branches 
should be well separated up and 
down the main trunk of the tree — 
from the lowest branch to top branch 
will be a distance of three to four 
feet usually. 

As two-year trees come from the 
nursery with branches already placed 
(usually without enough space be- 
tween branches for the modified 
leader) practically all authorities 
agree that the one-year tree is far 
preferable if a true modified leader 
tree is to result, 

In pruning the one-year tree, head 
back to about 80 inches. After the 
first season, select two or three well 


distributed .side branches (removing 6 and 8 
? 


the others) and head back the leader 
at least one-third of the new growth 
—at this time the space between the 
top side-branch and the point where 
the leader is cut back should not bé 
more than 1% or 2 feet. The. side 
branches should*be headed so they will 
not be higher than the leader. ‘ 


After the second season the same. 


process is followed thus adding about 
three more side branches. The third 
summer’s growth will usually furnish 
the remaining necessary side branches 
after which the leader is discontinued 
(cut out just above the top-most side 


branch—thus making an open head at 


the top). Each main scaffold branch 
will be developed with side. branches 
much in the same manner as the main 


trunk. 

Short stubby growth in the center 
of the tree should not be removed as it 
will develop into fruit bearing wood 
and . will increase amount. of early 
bearing. 

Prune as lightly as possible after 
laced 


post main side branches are 
elays 


ause very severe pruning 
bearing and stunts the tree. 





e ° 
Making Trees Grow 
‘My young four year orchard is making 
a slow growth and I want to know how 
I can ret the vigorous growth that 


some bf the growers secure. My land 
is moderately fertile, gently rolling, 
and I could cultivate if advisable al- 
though I have just left the weeds and 
gTass grow until now.—M. L., Indiana. 


ay OCNS orchards, just like corn or 
other crops; need good cultiva- 
tion. or the equivalent if satisfacto 

: is to result. If you can culti- 
vate without the land washing, I 
would advise you to do so—either in 
four-foot strips on each side of the 
tree row or the entire area, using mest 
= cultivator you desire. If you 
had not already stunted your trees, 


‘the cultivation would Ege nd be 
it wow 


but i 


give you 


; addition 
foot Fly Paper, Tang’ -Fly Ribbons, ~~ | pounds of 


starts in the epee A good applica-_ 
tion of manure, although not as quick 
geting as the Nitrate, will largely take 
the place of -the Nitrate. 





Pollenization In Apple 


“T have read recently several refer- 
ences to the need of pollenization be- 
tween the different varieties of apples. 
Please explain the reason and the best 
method to follow to get Pe gO 
zation to the blossoms.”—L. D. M., Ohio. 


ERTAIN varieties are more or less 
self-sterile and require polleniza- 
tion. In some seasons, this: question 
of pollenization is much more im- 
portant than in others. Sometimes, 
solid blocks of varieties will bear 
good crops, but when the pollenat- 
ng season is very unfavorable, is the 
time that the orchard that is. prop- 
erly planted for cross _ pollenat- 
ing purposes has’ the advantage ever 
the orchard planted in solid blocks. 
In the average orchard where four 
to six varieties of well known com- 
mercial varieties are planted. in al- 
ternate blocks of a few rows in each 
block, the cross pollenating, is, in most 
cases, satisfactorily solved. In plant- 
ing my orchard, I went into the pol- 
lenating problem very thoroughly 
and as a result of my investigation 
and from information received from 
Agricultural colleges and from Horti- 
culturists in various parts of the 
country, I decided on planting four 
rows of a variety, then four rows of 
another variety, etc. By planting jin 
these four row strips, I was able to 
et the varieties well. distributed in 
the orchard so that pollenating prob- 
lem will not be a factor. It is advis- 
able to plant in even rows such as 4, 
acilitating the hand- 
ling of each variety as a wagon can 
drive between two rows, handling 
both at the same time. 


Climate and Trees 


“In northern ‘states, is it necessary 
that. only northern grown trees be 
used? rom, like to have your 
opinion.” —F, B., Minn, 

HE question of hardiness depends 
upon the variety. Tender varie- 
ties will be tender northern states 
whether wn in the South; Centz-! 
West or far North. A hardy variely 
will be equally hardy in a northern 
state, no matter where it is grow 
This question is well answered by 
Prof. S. C. Sears, of the Massachu- 
setts Agricultural College, in his book 
“Productive Orcharding,” “The argu- 
ment of ‘acclimated nursery stock’ 
has certainly been overworked. Ap- 
parently the tree has the, ability dur- 
ig the first growing season to 
entirely adapt itself to the new sur- 
roundings. writer is fully ¢on- 
vinced of the fact that it makes little | 
or no difference where the tree was 
grown, so far as climatic conditions 
are concerned. What does make a 
difference is having good t 
stock.” 
t 
Bridge Grafting Girdled 
ees 

angie dese taley Sones, fae Wert che 
bits this past winter? If so, what is 
the proper treatment?—R, C. B., Ohio, 

REES that have been completely 

rdled can be saved by bridge 

ei ng which consists in using young 

gs with each end cut into a’ wed 
sha which is slipped under 
bark at top and bottom of girdled por- 
tion, The ends are bound securely or 
waxed over with grafting wax. Sev- 
= of these twigs are used (the num- 

r 








size of tree) 
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McCormick-Deering | 
Tillage Implements 
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. 3 ; 3 TULUM Wacclattssenaate Wilitisutiocittienstiastet : ee 9 aR eR eS ma en neeerereeeeeereeneneceicnmnesrannenemy See eee a | 
nm HE ee Editor had the} §f a Sees : 
Sate te convenes bad Te fe ee Between this Crude Makeshift 
“hicago in January. Anything which | ff oh NS ee a + . 
Bs. Ceatehild says in regard | | ok, se} and McCormick-Deering Tillage 
; handling apples is worthy o: care-| HE - ae S A : 
8 tu cpeioratienl of all growers: Mr.} §F - - REDy. Ee fe. EPA Implements Is a World of 
3 erutchfield has had a wealth of ex-/| § 30 Sut Fk a Diff : 
“perience in the packing, shipping and re £: + UD fee: An Prey: erence 
Qarketing of fruit. He feels much oF : : may | ow 
‘progress is yet necessary in the Pa- ats $ at Sa AL WHY PE (\yete NM 
“tific Northwest if the best results are | ff fr SRY Sitten ae ar | Zz Ne 
be realized. He stated that for| §f AG 3 oo OA TS. ie, 
rs he urged his friends in the Pa- , ; We: Me a 
c Northwest to handle the apples 
though they were a peach crop, or 
» express it in another way, the ap- 
les of the Northwest are now handled 
the growers, warehousemen, dis- 
butors and railroads as if they were 
staple product, which results in 
¥ placing apples in the category of a 
agente ade teg svar if the : 
s maasiane cates Sign A tool made out of tree branches by 
warehousemen, distributors and rail-| ff out of tree a 
“yoads as if it were highly perishable, | I} Finnish farmer—Drawn froma photograph 


it would, as a matter of fact, be a * i ‘ ; sya ae 
“gtap! duct. er Spring 
apie produ | HE above scene is not one of ancient times. Mi cowl sng. 


ree“Rennenenya vennaxepeveagnpasi tert) rene enenveneeaniy 


f ity of the Northwest ap- ! f 
ie welt ae tough cod oe cam | As late as the summer of 1922 this man was . MeCormick-Deering 


ie, "ccatttaos and these soplan sont | 1 struggling with his home-made tools to coax a bare Line 
‘each the concumer perfect in appear- | Hi = livelihood out of the soil. His little acreage knew 
ance and of high flavor. Obviously, | ff x 
then, the apples should be handled| / no modern farm machines. As a result he knew 
tn the peach, which goes directly | [f/ nothing of bumper crops, a bank account, or time 
pm the tree to the consumer. lit ° 
Mr. Crutchfield feels that ithe aues- | Hl for rest and enjoyment. 
Gost Gf Sieg swag a Geely very il ff Rich crop yield comes only out of carefully cultivated earth; 
‘but that the matter. of eeeieet $f 4. Out of smooth, even, fine soil. Little garden plots may be made 
lip paso ee Si ae f __ perfect by hand, but seed beds on the scale of American farm- 
pretty. anete are somo eereae which | . ing are possible only because of such modern tillage implements 
wer has no control over, me mi e f 
“unusually hot weather and certain | as you find in the McCormick-Deering line. 
roblems, bu industry | ff ‘ ; ‘ ‘ 
em prosper ie apite, of thaws. handi< | i McCormick-Deering Tillage Implements are again offering 
caps if ventable troabies axe el: you a practical selection of harrows, cultiva- 
m z=. rutchfi f . . ° -@ 
* railroads must furnish the dis- | ff tors, etc., for working any soil, in preparation 
: ages enough refrl rapoe care te han- | for all crops, and for horse and tractor use. We 
e early an varie- | fi : i 
ties at the harvest period, leaving the |) Call your especial attention to peat of ie 
majority, of long y keepers like W: an | Dunham culti-packer. This too — e 
Ss an f ae ° 
aks shipping point. Ele feels that pre- | ff seed bed; it fills out air spaces, ee a 
| Geling and cold orgy Zenit at loose surface; it breaks crusts and pulverizes 
a: ing points are very des ae . “Lily ° 
a et thie axe very expensive und trom lumps; it prevents winter —— and pro- 
the growers’ standpoint, | it would | ff . motes earlier, stronger growth of the crops. ei 
a better cold storage | 9} e % ~ a Pe 
a acilities could be developed by out-| ff Such equipment for increasing crop yields + a 
@ fide capital and- operated strictly as| ff and for saving time and labor the McCormick- tome 
_ 2 separate business, in which event e inlnlan af h a aa” — 
- effo would | be. made to, work out Deering Dealer in your vicinity always has = 7 psciease Se 
icing contra wi @ raliroads an . . } 5 ractor McConmick - Lever less 
other business, suchas dried fruits, i ready your inspection and convenience Fee Ree ee cod Dunhem Clukd-Packe: 
\ ghee! Wo the fruit ex ear | See the list above at the right. Be ready for a profitable season this year. Write the address below or see the dealer. 


y the full cost of maintain an | 
| Sipensive cold storage plant. | I INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
4 bs i ee were sag sig Chi pre USA 
‘ae. orthwest apples is true a , 
as ree extent of apples no matter cago (Uncorporated) 
where ter axe roduced, Readers of - 
the AMERIC FRUIT GROWER 
r MAGAZINE will be pleased to know 
4 that Mr. Crutchfield bes promised to 
oN us some more light on this sub- 
: in the relatively near future. 








| Vetch for Soil Building 
4 EJAIRY vetch, because of its adapt- 
ability to all the soil types of 
Carolina, is the- safest legume 
i to sow as a winter soil building erop. ? 
“® It does well on soils ran : _. There eg % were 
_ Sandy to heavy clay and ' on this . Jr. No, 
fair growth on so‘l so low in fertility. cultivator, twel ve specially 
oon ya clover would be a com- pee ngs Re rin nie 
.: e faiuure. > 4 ? . 
| Vetch is a nitrogen atherer ot a sng Bes amen = ~ <eut? 
; ey palin, aoe tek ot ay oi cota No, 90 for delicate work in small 
| approximately 50 pounds of nitrogen, | |. frait cultivation, for ease. and Planet Ty 
| and the stubble and roots of this will | - sy eietares: Lsoe-proat “1 Qf tenga durability Bio Bom Se & . 
to Spl A breaking, 4 mulching, for _ 
a fine 
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“Dow” Spray Materials for 
Orchard, Garden and Farm 


“Dow” Powdered Lime Su'phur 
The Modern Lime Sulphur Spray 


Dow Powdered Lime Salphaur is fi st made in 
the well-known fo.m of uw Lime Sulphur 
Solution. Then the “DOW” Chemists use a i- 
ally designed appa atus to remove the peep te 2c 
ing the Dry Lime Sulphur im effective chemical 
combination. Again, special “DOW” equipment 
reduces the material to a finely-divided, bright yel- 
low powder—uniform and without lumps. This 
assures even working of the sprayer. The physical] 
and chemical properties of Dow Powdered Lime - 
Sulphur are guaranteed by the’ “DOW” Trade- 
mark. Be sure.to look for 


Insecticides and Fungicides 


Dow Powdéred Lime Sulphur. A genuine 

Lime Sulphu:-in powder form as effective as solu- 

tion, but easier to handle and more satisfactory to 

use and store. 

Dow Powdered Lead Arsenate. The standard 

poisonous spray for killing external leaf-eating and 

chewing insects, bugs, worms, etc., on foliage: of 

trees, vines, shrubs and vegetables. Pek 

Dowco. A double-purpose combined insecticide 

and fung’cide where one spray is used for both 

bugs and | lights. j 

Calcium Arsenate. To kill Boll Weevil on cot- 

ton and for vegetable and plant dusting. 

Bordow. A copper fungicide—-:eady to use in 

control of various blights and fungus. 

All “DOW” Sprays are of highest standard—finely divided, easily mixed and ad- 
here most tenaciously. “DOW” shipping service, too, is accurate and prompt. 


Write for Free Spray Calendar 

















THEDOW CHEMICAL COMPANY <8 OW clad Mak Ul 














A Better Summer Spray 
—for fruits, vegetables and flowers 


and other fungous troubles (and 


Fifteen years ago a change was made 
combined with tsenate, more 


from the use of bordeaux mixture 
to lime sulfur. Today the pendulum 
is a <n back to bordeaux. And 
why? Not because both sprays are 
not. good, but because neither has 
met the needs of fruit, vegetable and 
flower oo Hence the present 
demand for a better summer spray. 


After 15 years of compatative use, 
Sulfocide is offered as a better sum- 
mer spray—not a perfect summer 
spray; but better than any: now in 


gal. y tank; with soap or Ka 
added as a spreader. ec sheet sean, 
tables and flowers, use same str 


Sulfocide is a concentrated: sulfur 


general use. Today, in our own or- 
chards of over 30,000 trees, we use 
Sulfocide exclusively—not because 
it is cheaper or because we make it, 
but because we get better results: 
On apples, higher color, smoother 
finish, and greater freedom from scab 


Ask your dealer for Sulfocide. If he doesn’t have it, onder from us. Inany._ 
today for literature and further information. Address Dep't $3, 


event write 


sprayed, it decom: leav- 
ing a film b psa sulfur aad cobs: 


nate of soda (non-poisonous and © 


non-injurious) so fine that they are 
almost invisible except where 
accumulate. No dry sulfur can 

ground so finely or applied so evenly. 











A Discovery in Fruit 


| WOULD fruit trees do well if planted 
along near the fences where-the 
| soil cannot be cultivated?—New Eng- 


lander, ; 

C A. GREENS Reply. I have a ten 

| \4e acre strip of land in the suburbs 
| of Rochester, N. Y. Not tong ago I 
| had grown. a surplus of standard pear 
| trees. Not_knowing what to do with 
| these surplus trees, I planted them 
along the line fence,. covering about 
one-third of the border of the tract 
with pear trees. The varieties were 
mostly Bartlett, a good many Anjou 
and a few Sheldon, Lawrence and 
other odd varieties. My thought was 
that these trees would add to the 
beauty and salableness of this ten 
acre tract. 

These trees received no cultivation. 
The past year every tree was heavily 
laden with fine fruit. We picked 140 
bushels of superior pears. Last year 
we picked nearly 100 bushels of mar- 
ketable pears. Altogether this plant- 
ing has n a great success and is a 
suggootion for the farmer as well 
as the city man who has but a small 
lot. oe the farmer has 100 
acres of land. There may be an op- 
portunity to plant on the borders 100, 
200 or 500 pear trees. Such planting 
would add to the value of the farm 
and would yield considerable revenue. 
If you prefer to plant apples you 
can do so, or cherry trees. Notice 
that the soil along the border line 
fences is exceedingly fertile, not hav- 
ing been cropped, therefore the trees 
will make a good growth when 
planted there. My trees received no 
attention and yet were excond tne 
prolific and the fruit was of hi 

uality.. I do not advise genera 
this method of fruit growing, but it 
is adaptable to the wants and oppor- 
tunities of a great many people. 

Mice sometimes gnaw the. bark of 
trees planted along fence _ rows, 
therefore I would advise banking up 
around each tree with earth just be- 
fore winter sets in. 


The Fruit Garden of 
Childhood 


I am an old man, but I am going 
to plant some fruit trees and vines so 
that my grandchildren can enjoy them, 
even though I do not live to see them 
bear fruit. What do you think of this 
plan?—Abner W. 

Or of the brightest memories of 

my childhood was the fruit gar- 
den planted - my father on the old 
homestead. hese memories will 
never be effaced, 


A lady writes me that she ordered 
of Green’s Nursery Co.’ one dollar’s 
worth of grape vines. She secured ten 
grape vines, which was a rare bargain. 

ng experience, she planted these 
vines two feet apart. Even with this 
close planting the vines thrived amaz- 
ingly and soon began to bear delicious 
fruit. Her three year old baby girl, 
shown in photograph above, took great 
interest in these grape-vines and vis- 
ited them several times each day. In- 
deed she made a playground of these 
vines and their eee The 
child’s mother had other objects of 
beauty in this little fruit garden where 
the child spent so many happy hours. 

Who.can tell of the impression made 








.}upon this child’s mind and heart by 


this little planting, of fruit. If she 
should live to be a hundred years old 
she will never forget the beauty of the 
tempting colors of the grapes, and the 
bl upon the peach and apple. 

Here is an argument, if argument is 
needed, to impress upon the mind of 
the reader the added 





S . * Bato" “5: 


‘opinion removing th 


attractiveness of prot 
‘life and of child life where fresh venee 





es 


Fruits Preserved by 


Freezing 


I AM surprised that we do not he 
more through the press of 
country about that which I consider 
great discovery. ; 

I have heard about the keeping 
fresh picked fruit without the app 
cation of sugar or heat by simply 
freezing the fruit. I am told that 
strawberries, raspberries and many 
other fruits may be preserved in thig® 
manner, which must be exceedingly 
expensive, 

understand cans, barrels or box 
can be used, the main thing being 
keep the fruit below the point of fr 





ing. 

This year there has been a treme 
dous crop of Early Richmond, Engli 
Morello and Montmorency_ cherri 
along the southern shore of Lake 0 
tario and throughout many parts 
the state of New York. The crop k 
been saved largely through the free 
ing system which I have referred’ tg” 
Ask your state experiment station for | 
full particulars. : 


How Far Apart 


I AM thinking of planting a.dw 
apple orchard and would like 
know how far apart to. plant my trees, 


A. GREEN’S reply: If you aw ® 
delimited as to space for your dwam § 
apple orchard you can plant the trees — 
12 to 15 feet apart each way, but if 7 
you have a good supply of land on 
which to plant I wo advise putting 
them 20 feet apart. This would allo 
ou to crop the soil between the trees” 
or several years. el: 
Yes, I would branch the trees very 
low, about 2 feet from the ground for 
the lowest branches. ; 
If you desire to. make an apple | 
hedge of drawf apple trees I would 
plant them 6 feet apart in the row 
and. make the rows 20 feet apart o& 
further so that that you could grow 
other fruits or garden crops between 
the rows. < 








Trees 
[ HAVE several yg tanks 4 spruce 
greens and they are branched 
to the ground. Would it harm ‘) , 
spruce to trim off the lower brauches! 
close to the trunk? Which is the best” 
month to trim them? Would trimming. 
cause the trees to bleed or lose some | 
their sap?—J, W..C. : 

C. A. Green’s Reply: Such branches 
as’ are alluded to on the Norwa é 
spruce can be removed at any tine 
without injury to the trees, but in my f 
i ‘ower branches 
would disfigure the ..ee. They would” 
still be attractive but not so attractive’ 
as when they branched right out from 
the ground. Some times the lower, 
branches turn brown and the foliage 
drops. Rather than have these bar 


dead branches to disfigure the tree 1 7 @™ 


should remove them, though I wou'd 
prefer: to have them, if they weré 
alive; branch down to the ground. 
Branches so cut will not bleed. 





Shoot the Rabbits 


I AM interested in every living crea- | 
ture. I am mindful thaf the same > 
God created the lowly animals as w 

as those of a higher deeree of intell 
gence. But, the innocent-looking litt! 
wild rabbit needs looking after wit 
a sharp stick or with a ferret to chas@ 
‘him out of his hole or with the gun to 
knock him over. It is surprising what 
one hungry rabbit will do, what havoc 
he_ will accomplish in an orchard: | 


I assume' that most orchardists havé 





y Wm. H, Wolff, Springficlé, Mass. 


fell Fed Vigorous Trees Set More 
al Apples 
O RCHARD studies in 
A/ County, Massachusetts, ve 
shown that apple trees which made 
'@ vigorous start and opened the sea- 
‘gon es a green = foliage 
‘were e ring a larger propor- 
“tion of their blossoms through the un- 
avorable period at blossom time and 
+ more fruit than trees which showed 
Wighter shades of foliage. — Further, 
“that a liberal supply of soil nitrates 
"early in the season resulted in secur- 
ing a better setting of apples. 
bservations last year showed that 
veral of the more vigorous orchards 
this section had a fair crop while 
s bore scarcely any fruit. We 
eved this could not altogether 
counted for by locality or orchard 
s, Again early in June of this year 
| it was noted that while all orchards 
@ set some apples, the same orchards 
hich bore best last year again had the 
fruit. Was there any accounting 
this outside of the usual evasive 
ver “weather conditions ?” 


Vigorous Trees More Resistant 
_ It was noted on the afternoon of Ma 
‘22th, that petals of some MciIntos 
pes in the Dickinson orchard at 
nville were browned by frost 
hich occurred that morning, while 
Wealthy in adjoining rows were not 
. Baldwin also suffered, but 
geattered individual trees of Baldwin 
9 nd MeIntosh can be picked out in this 
and yeild every orchard which 
owed high resistance to frost injury 
ig aging by the greater crop, The im- 
rtant point about these better bear- 
trees is that they were in every 
ase the more vigorous individuals as 
indicated by their darker green foliage 


if | early in the season. In our orchard 


ee gs and visits this direct correla- 

between shade of foliage and good 

of fruit was called to the atten- 

m of probably 200 farmers and 
ers. 

Preventing Frost Injury 

— It is well known that trees of a 

} given variety which have borne a 

heavy crop, usually start the next sea- 

E with a lighter colored foliage than 

se which did not bear the previous 

ar. Very few Baldwin and McIntosh 

this section bore last year and those 

that did are bearing more this year. 

has also been observed many times 

: at. trees which have just completed 

-Sheavy crop are much more subject to 

ys inter injury than those which have 


i get read 

AAG fog em 
ainly in s, brane 

d roots, in late summer and fall. 

undant plant food early in the sea- 

Loe foliage and the 

n ce of this in perfect condi- 

till late fall tends to increase 

. Chemical and thicro- 

in late fall and early 

have shown abundant storage 

starch in the tissues of trées which 


Boge: Available Nitrate Helps 
the opening paragraph it was 
tated a bees easly aly of 


man ta nitrates 


Hampden |- 




















SSEX COA 


$41 45 











Hidden Values in Every Essex 
They Keep the Car Young in Long Hard Service 


All models have the noted 
Essex chassis. European and 
American experts cal! it the 
greatest of its size. | 


After fifty; sixty and seventy 
thousand miles, Essex cars 
keep the dash and action of 
new cars. They stay tight 
and quiet. They keep their 
economy of operation and 
maintenance. 


Service like that is not acci- 
dental. It results from hidden 


ESSEX MOTORS—DETROIT 


i" = 
Touring $1045 ‘0 


Freight and Tax Extra 








values which are fully revealed 
only in long hard service. At- 
tention to detail extends to 
parts you never see. Finest 
roller bearings are used 
where commonly ‘plain’ bush- 
ings are used. For the weight 
carried the Essex frame is the 
sturdiest built, save-one. 


Qualities like these make ESsex 
cost less in the long run than 
the lowest priced cars, use 
of the difference in. repair, 
maintenance and replacement 
costs. 





hidden: values that accoun 
for the everlasting goodness of 
cars. 


Cabriolet $1145 


Freight and Tax Extra 























a soils, 


cultivated or not and have been shown the 

to be limiting factor in pro- June. 9. 

moting growth and fruitfulness in ap- Lm 
Poe Soon ly i 

very early in 

its vigor of and 

of color is a fair r of the 

relative amount present in the soil. 

Apple trees also respond to nitrate 

very quickly usually within 10 to 20 

days and by June 1st will show a dif- 

ference in color. of f 
* The amount of available gag her 
eariy 


be fanmenned- spect. eee 
spring by appl nitrate of soda, ried 


ammonium sulphate or hen manure to « 


Effect of Nitrate on Set 
-Eric Anderson, of So 
i 8. pounds of nitra 

8, to large 

apple 


fruit was decidedly larger . on 


crops than similar unfertilized 
win trees. in these orehards. 


tion meetings to pick out individual 
trees of Baldwin and McIntosh which 


wing under 
y then solar, darker color of 
leaves of the trees themselves, 


on nemo of Westfield and had the 

John W. McDermott of North Wilbra- 

ham applied poultry manure.to large 

Bald trees in March, 

these trees are bearing notably anaes 
These 


In each case the 


of soil nitrate.- 
In the light of the above observa- 
_ tions it would seem that in general 
' nitrates have been applied too late tc 
secure the benefits. The 
should be advanced 
the delayed 
be possi- 
time of 


account-for 


both of which indicate a better supply 
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To run sprayer and handle 
2 to 3 leads of hose 


H® economy and dependability of 

Hercules operation has made it the 

power for sprayers on thousands of 
farms. The 1% H. P. Hercules—light, 
high speed—will run a spray outfit with 
three leads of hose all day long. And the 
cost will not exceed a quarter. 


“One Set of Piston Rings 
In Six Years’’ 
writes one Hercules owner, “is all that I 
have done in the way of repairs.” This 
is an engine that has been in constant 
use. 


There Are a Host of Other 
Farm Uses 
for the Hercules—running the washing 
machine, the grindstone, the pump, the 
saw, the feed niill—all the hard jobs that 
are just so much drudgery but that must 
be done. The Hercules does them quicker, 
more economically—and more efficiently. 


Behind Every Hercules Engine 
is the five year guarantee of the Hercules 
Corporation. In every one of them is the 
same sturdy construction, the same ex- 
ecelience of workmanship. 


There should be a Hercules Dealer near 
you. He will gladly demonstrate the En- 
gine to you. Write us your power prob- 
lems and let us advise you.’ 


The Hercules Corporation’ 
Engine Division Evaz:cville, Indiana 


HERCULES 
ENGINES | 





HAYES 


Fruit Fog Sprayers 


Seetesaddlieees cal 


 Guarant 
Top Prices for t 
Hayes “Fruit Fog” guarantees best 
for your fruit—more fruit in 
ito a fog whi 














-plant built at Sawyer. 


| who refused to take 





HE Yakima Fruit Growers Associ- 

ation has had a very successful 
year. They have increased their 
acreage 82% per cent and their mem- 
bership 44 per cent durine the year, 
and despite a light crop in parts of 
the Valley, the Association moved -qut 
over 100 cars more than they did last 
year. Some of the most. influential 
fruit growers in the Valley have been 
signing up with the Association and 
in all probability a new unit will be 
established and a new cold storage 
This will give 
the Association a new unit in the best 
soft fruit territory im the Yakima 


Valley. The election of eleven trus- ~ 


tees, ten to serve for two years and one 
to serve for one year, resulted in the 
racy Sige vg: mois J. J. Rudkin, Ken- 
newick; E. E. Starkey, Biggam; C. A 
Bragdon, Grandview; Austin Wood- 
yard, Sunnyside; D. H. Clement, 
Granger; P. E. Wise, Donald; W. P. 
Palmet, Wapato; H. P. James, Yak- 
ima; F. O; Hansen, Lower Naches; 
William McKinney, Weikel; R. E. 
Pierce, Granger.’ Holdover* members 
of the board of trustees are W. B. 
Armstrong, Yakima; S. C. Brown, 
Zillah; 4 D. Right, Wapato; F..A. 
Brown, Yakima; C. Scoon, Sunny- 
side; C. Swensen, Kennewick; N. H. 
Thompson, Grandview; G. K. Ewer, 
Selah, and J. T. Baird, Emerald. 

The new board re-elected all the old 
officers of the executive body. They 
are Dr. H. P. James, president; E. D. 
Knight, vice-president; W. B. Arm- 
strong, secretary, and C. H.’ Swigart, 
treasurer and general manager. 


(a growers of the east have 
been making some changes in 
their organization plans. These came 
as a result of the big meeting held 
at Buffalo, N. Y., January 23 and 24. 
This organization has been known as 
the National Grape Growers’ Associa- 
tion and is comprised of twelve coop- 
erative Concord grape associations in 
New York, Pennsylvania, Michi 
Ohio and Ontario. In the future it is 
to be known as the National Concord 
Grape Growers’ Association. 

The officers elected are F. B. Craw- 
ford, president; E. C. Gillette, vice 
president; W. H. Asburv. secretary, 
and Leo BE. Prater, treasurer. These 
officers with Charles S. Aldrich com- 
prise the executive committee. _ 

The organization represents 62,000 
tons of grapes. The members who at- 
tended conference are as follows: 
Leo E. Prater, Paw Paw Co-op. Assn., 
Paw Paw, Mich.; Frank Crawford, 
Keystone Grape Growers’ Co-op Assn., 
North East, ; D. L. Tho 8. 
Mich. Fruit Assn.; E. C. Gillette, 
Keuka Grape Growers’ Assn., Penn 
Yan; ©. J. Baldridge, Seneca Grape 
Growers’ Assn.; C. S. Aldrich, Chaut. 
& Erie Grape Growers’ Co-op. Assn. 
(east end); Fred Johnson, Chaut: & 
Erie Gra Growers’ Co-op. Assn. 
(west end); W. H. Asbury, Western 
Reserve Co-op. Assn., Unionville, 
tng arg eek Eden ter | "he: 
ers’ . Assn., en; C. A. - 
nolds, South Shore Growers’ Co-op. 
Assn. ee 

At this meeting C. J. Baldridge re- 


‘| ported that the grapes in*his section 


were largely Niagaras and in the early 
season prices ‘ranged from $85.00 to 
$95.00, the yield, however, being light 
owing to weather conditions, averag- 
ing only from 1 to 1% tons per acre. 
Leo H. Prater felt that something 
ought to be done to correct unjust re- 
jection of f. o. b. sales by speculators 
the losses when 
a mig 2 comes. E. C. Gillette rted 
that association handled 130 cars, 
the yield ranging from 4 to.7 tons 











varieties averaging $75.00. After the 
freeze these prices were lowered some- 
what.’ C. W. Aldrich felt that better 
growing conditions should prevail and 
the leaf hopper controlled. 


EADERS of the .AMERICAN 
, FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
are familiar with the fine record which 
the cherry growers of Sturgeon Bay 
district, “Wis., have been making 
through their Door County Fruit 
Growers’ Union. A _ recent report 
from the United States Department of 
Agriculture gives the following sum- 
many of the business handled: 

“The Door County Fruit Growers’ 
Union, of Sturgeon Bay, Wis., mar- 
keted over a million packages of fruit 
during the six seasons, 1916-21. Over 
900,000 of the packages. were 16-qt. 
cases of cherries, 
marketed were strawberries, currants, 
gooseberries, raspberries, plums and 
apples. Sales of apples amounted to 
8,552 barrels and 18,167 bushels. The 
number of cases of cherries for each 
of the six years are as follows: 31,371 
in 1916; 104,758 in 1917; 82,792 in 
1918; 205,453 in 1919; 188,080 in 1920; 
344,695 in 1921. 

“Figures are available indicating the 
total‘ income, and the expenses, in- 
cluding depreciation and dividends, for 
the years 1919, 1920 and 1921. The 
totals for the three years are: gross 
sales and other income, $2,325,985.56; 
expenses, depreciation and dividends, 
$53.431.48, .This latter total, which is 
2.2% of income, is made up of the fol- 
lowing items: salaries,, $24,592.80; 
geneval expense, $21,058.23; deprecia- 
tion, $4,404.65; dividends, $5,333.00; 
miscellaneous, $42.00. 

“Revenue for the operation of the 
Union during the three-year period 
was obtained from. the: following 
sources: deductions from fruit sold, 
$29,036.16; gain from selling spraying 
materials, $5,034.18; gain from selling 
packages, $13,070.22; gain from sell- 


, ing fertilizers, $2,997.74; miscellaneous 


gains, $1,119.55. 

“The net amount received from the 
sale of fruit was $2,083,422.09 and the 
deduction made by the Union for do- 
ing the selling was $29,036.16, which 
was but 1.39% of the net selling price. 
The. growers, therefore, “received 
98.61% of the net sale price at ship- 
ping point. 

“The Union is made up of 322 stock- 
holders, 802 of whom are growers.” 


HE: Sun-Maid. Raisin Growers an- 
nounce the appointment of a new 
managing director, namely, Mr. Ralph 
Merritt. Mr. Merritt has been well- 
known jn California for many years. 
He was former state food adminis- 
trator, former university comptroller 
and was the organizer of the Rice 
Growers’ Association of California. 
Mr. Merritt is expected to take over 
a large part of the duties of President 
Giffen. Disposal of the entire raisin 
cron and the development of the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers to the greatest 
possible efficiency at the lowest pos- 
sible cost will be the aim of. Mr. Mer- 
ritt. One of the first definite -prob- 
lems will be a study of the financing 
methods and the policies involved in 
handling the ever-increasing produc- 


tion : 
LF Agate of the New Jersey Co- 

operative Fruit Growers and the 
Garden State Cooperative Potato As 


sociation have expressed satisfaction | 


at this year’s results. The fruit row 
ers, with local branches at si- point 
marketed 250,000 bushels ; 
and apples at a selling 

12 per cent. The frv’ 

ted over a wide t- 

from Florida to * 

far west as ( | 


The .other fruits 


Doitin your spare time,’ 
No experience needed, 
Only hammer and jack: 
knife required. Ui ur 
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f— California Prune & Apricot 
Growers Assn. recently an- 
sed that they had already received 
their warehouses more t 143,- 
9,000 aoe of the 1922 crop of 
hes, being the largest tonnage 
ch the Association has received in 
six years of operation, with the ex- 
tion of the season of 1920. Though 
jerop is less than in 1921, the As- 
sjation has.received from 5 to 6 mil- 
pounds more prunes than it did 
mr years ago. General Manager, H. 
| Coykendall, reported that the Asso- 
fiion Was in a’ stronger marketing 
mndition than at any time since its 
mrmation. There has been such a 
wmendous demand for the new two- 
pound carton of prunes that the pack- 
ng plant at San Jose has been work- 
ing on a Sixteen hour a day basis since 
Mentember ist in an effort to catch up 
with orders. 


fring 


, T a recetit meeting of the Florida 


a 8k Citrus Exchange much gratifica-, 


dor was expressed over the success 
the Exchange is meeting in this year’s 
marketing and while the season is only 
half over their grapefruit and oranges 
late selling in more markets than were 
overed p Ld the whole of last sea- 

mn. The consumer demand is contin- 
"ually increasing and retailers are al- 
ready beginning to do some advertis- 
ing of their own to increase the con- 
mption of Sealdsweet fruits. The 
fressive campaign which the associ- 

nm carrying on for the 
past few months has brought results 
md has increased their membership. 


T a recent meeting of the British 
. Columbia, Fruit. Growers’ Associ- 
ion Lionel E. Taylor of Kelowna was 
president to succeed C. E. 
ames, who for six years has held 


it offiee. 

Growers all over the province are 
howing much interest in the attempt 
hich is being made to form all the 
fit growers of British Columbia into 
one large central selling organization, 
the organization bg | formed as a 
F © organization. They hope to get 
'} | a minimum of 75 ea cent of the ton- 
‘}inage signed up but efforts will be 
“made to get at least 95 per cent. A 
tommittee of seven has been working 
Z out all the details of this organization. 
‘will be a typical commodity organi- 

having a long term contract. 


SPAR BST#EZSESS 


E table grape growers of Cali- 
- fornia recently held a meeting at 
fesno and plans were discussed .for 
@ organization of a table growers 

association much along the same lines 

§ the large California cooperative 

tiations that sell deciduous fruits. 
As believed that the new organiza- 
, will | aden p along the same lines 
| the -Maid Raisin Growers’ 
sociation since the latter organiza- 
n has demonstrated its great suc- 


COMMITTEE of seventeen sre - 
#2 ers rep open. recoil eit 
, -§ tla apricot an growers has 
1), | wappeinted to form a central selling 
Md mization. Dr. H. .S: Gordon of 
uevo is chairman of this 0: iza- 

h committee and C. G. H n ‘of 
emet is secretary. Articles of in- 
brporation have already been filed 
nd the association expects to function 
this eoming season. 


| GTRAWBERRY growers in the 
Vicinity of Jackson, Ga., have re- 


organized the Butts. County - 


awberry Association, J. L. Bailey 
8 president and J. D. Jones is secre- 
and treasurer. Members of the 


ociation already have, 100 acres of 
Ties under cultivation: ; 


to handle a very heavy tonnage of ber- 
ries this coming season. The Snohom- 
ish local expects to handle 200,000 
pounds.of Cuthbert raspberries. C 
neries have. already made offers for 
the entire tonnage. 

The officers elected to serve this 
coming year are A, B. Newman, pres- 
ident; Nick Altman, vice president, 
and Torrence Springer, secretary. 


: A 

ALIFORNIA Avocado Growers’ 
\4 Association at a recent meeting 
voted a request of legislature_to pass 
maturity tests for avocados and to 
prohibit the sale of alleged immature 
fruit. Various maturity tests were 
tentatively. discussed. 


| ag cari we collected by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
show that over 70 per cent of the 
grapes from Michigan were sold co- 
operatively. More than two million 
dollars were received for 2,600 cars of 
grapes, averaging 12-tons to the car, 
he cars were shipped to 231 central 
markets in 34 states, going as far east 
as New England, as far south as Flor- 
ida and west to Arizona and Utah. 
Only a few years ago Michigan grapes 
were being sold to a very few carload 
markets. | 


FTER an association has received 

sufficient members so that there 
is a tonnage guaranteed whereby the 
overhead can be kept down and a 
good permanent business carried on, 
it should be the aim of the association 
to consolidate what it has, to 
strengthen its organization as far as 
it has gone, to build up a good morale 
and to thoroughly organize the busi- 
ness which the association controls. 
This is much better than trying to 
grow too rapidly. The bringing in of 
a very large number of new members 
into the association, members who have 
never been used to co-operating, mem- 
bers. who.do not as yet understand 
the full significance of the co-opera- 
tive movement is perhaps unwise. 
Only such a number should be brought 
in as can be assimilated and can be 
gradually educated up to the full 
meaning of co-operation. 

The first few years of an associa- 
tion’s life are the most difficult be- 
cause the association has had to make 
up its membership of men who have 
largely never co-operated. It has had 
to have practically 100% of stitch men 
and it takes from three to five years 
to get them thoroughly imbued with 
the principles of co-operation; and 
yet, it becomes necess to do this 
in order to secure tonnage to 
warrant establishing good sales con- 
nections and high capable manage- 
ment, However, after this is once se- 
cured a slow, gradual growth is prob- 
ably to be preferred to a mushroom 
— Many an organization has 

en upset by bringing in too large a 
percentage of new members who are 
not tolerant of the conditions in the 
country as they exist and who are not 
willing to allow the association to 
freely work out its problems. 


Nitrate of Soda 
pounds 
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OF all the hundreds of thousands of Kelly-Spring- 

field tires that are rolling on the country’s roads 
today, only a small fraction of 1% came with the cars 
you see them on. 


‘That means that when the tires with which these 
cars were originally equipped had worn out, the owner 
wasn’t satisfied with the:service they had given him, 
and wanted something better. , 


Kelly tires come as original equipment on a very 
few makes of cars—and those the more expensive. 
_ therefore, you see Kellys on a car, you Know 

it owner has bought them in preference to putting 
any money into tires of the make that were on it when 
he bought it. 

That seems to us to be about the most convincing 
testimonial to the reputation of Kellys that could be 
offered. 


Yet 





It costs no more | 

















Copyright 1928, by The Goodyear Tire é& Rubber Co., Inc, 


Goodyear Spray Hose lasts a long, long time because it 
is specially designed and built to withstand the wear and 
strain to which hose is subjected in spraying service. 
The strong, biting solutions flow through a tube that 
is scientifically compounded by Goodyear chemists to 
resist deteriorating action. This tube is contained in a 
stout body that easily and safely carries the high pres- 
sure required to vaporize the solutions at the nozzle. 
Around this remarkably rugged and efficient body is a 
tough cover to protect the hose against abrasion. 


Season after season Goodyear Spray Hose saves the re- 
placement cost of less durable hose. It saves labor and 
time, too, for it is light and easy to handle, enabling 
the user to do faster and more thorough work. 


Get Goodyear Spray Hose when you are overhauling 
seed equipment. See that any new apparatus you 

y is Goodyear equipped. If your dealer hasn’t 
Goodyear Spray Hose in stock, write to Goodyear, 


Akron, Ohio, or Los Angeles, California. 


SPRAY HOSE 





FREE « Send name and get 25 es strawberry plants Subscribe for ¢ 


“free. Mason Nursery Co. nt, Me. 
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US 
BASKETS 


GET HIGHER PRICES 


Market records show that basket-packed apples 
command a premium over the same grade packed in 
barrels. That’s one reason why the bushel basket 
is si, ana A supplanting other containers for at gee 
Another reason is that PaSaCo Baskets are built so 
sturdily, that growers and shippers know they can 
be depended upon to withstand all gp and 
storage shocks and strain. There’s as much differ- 
ence between the old style bushel baskets and 
PaSaCo Baskets, as there is between a “Ben Davis” 
and a “Delicious.” PaSaCo Baskets are built of 
heavier veneer. Hoops and handles persoctly 
stapled and clinched. Capacities guaranteed. 
Straight sides and wide bottoms designed for easy 
handling, safe storage and attractive display. 
W it f F B por’ ee Bye ey 
ook an orage 0 ples 
rite ror free in PaSaCo Baskets” 
tells how to. grade, 





pack, and market in order to get highest prices for 


your crop. Write for your copy today—lIt's Free. 


: PACKAGE SALES CORPORATION 
M33 Union Trust Bidg., South Bend, Ind. 
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RAPES were a very important 
crop this year in the Chautauqua 
and Erie grape belt. Approximately 
five and one-half million dollars worth 
of grapes were sold, representing a 
tonnage of 78,570 tons, equal to 
7,857 cars of ten tons net fruit each, 
bringing an average price of $700 and 
returning a total for the 1922 grape 
crop of $5,499,900. Only 14,560 tons 
were used locally in grape juice manu- 
facture, representing but 18% per 
cent of the crop, which is very small 
compared with previous seasons. The 
percentage used locally for grape juice 
manufacture in previous years was as 
follows: 1917, 44 per cent; 1918, 65 
per cent; 1919, 56% per cent and 
1920, 80% per cent. The year had its 
marketing experiences of car short- 
age, embargoes and freezes, which in- 
fluenced the market to a certain ex- 
tent. Nevertheless, the average price 
received will be somewheres between 
$60 and $65 a ton. Co-operative associ- 
ations have claimed to have marketed 
about 50 per cent of the crop. The 
grave crop in this belt since 1900 is as 
follows: 


10-ton 
Year cars 
DUD ncrcnacaseblesh dali chin deivitice giana 8,000 
RS er eed cesnidgalancecanchhitedigh idbaiibe 6,669 
SE | exptecbuaitelns telat dik intthnds wi acigienaneuited 5,062 
SIE agentes anltb mags phen Selina ovanwreithiccnd ies tottad 2,952 
Ss sesh eshaaies onceihaid edit lesen niguininn eidnpntacniediaiiae 7,479 
SA ingle dhclient teeth tecaty oir pie ine 5,362 
ROE iiss itp nicest ehcretvecsces ti dine designee 5,364 
eae se ait shiinis linen voguiod-manfes dbleaneinentae 5,186 
SOD Sahel Witrades bie cok diinidin tore iabeatiahinaenodieds 4,32 
BUENO dbase: dite lalate gedacinbirnten:tows wisi mes tnaninaiad 7,561 
BERG ciewecicidgig thin ddipinatirnmitie cb iterdsgyeie 5,700 
BEE: vin So nnisvdes wiceweecmmonabtedl 8,100 
BBES beta wstinasndicintntiogs lerdal 7,528 
SEES idk Ais Hae iid wisidlon einen 3,959 
BDSG) Gia darter nna tnd nierwtle conahro oii 8,386 
BEE ptiretiar n> dicininemm aires aoeregnedaaiie 7,072 
BAND | tintdows cukpinhiomiaceg yer belanerenip hae eae 4,807 
BIDE S|: sciadeencihas ictus caigscocean an cianiiuaghe his dataptnaral 4,797 
EID. wssiehesdesen chix salvasltipisi erin toiebthiaionaanians tiles 2,067 
RIND ens vias unhippis shih weds abiGiiee epnslehibenientinantaiabied 4,921 
FOG Sine cei ae dinero twbbnanenanen 5,350 
SII fades duane ponsek tm even vic cease Gite lag lia 1,376 
BIRD shied cali ants scleecitisiken ihieapia sahbiastaienelen acd eeliintiaa 7,857 


CCORDING to the United States 

Department of Agriculture the 

apple crop for the past few years has 
been as follows: 


Total Crop Com’! Crop 

Bushels Barrels 

TORE ccc capesiores 203,667,000 31,639,000 
SEGA chcdbctsoermcne 98,097,000 21,204,000 
PED cicnjccincpibienas 223,677,000 33,905,000 
YL Sara 142,086,000 26,159,000 
_  ) RRR 169,625,000 24,743,000 
Average, 1912-1921, bu. ------ 185,798,000 
Average, 1918-1922, bblis...--- 27,530,000 


The commercial crop this year is 
about 24 per cent larger than the 
average for the six preceding years. 

The export in twelve months end- 
ing June 30, 1922, was. 1,094,159 bar- 
rels. Over 12 million pounds of dried 
apples were exported against a ten- 


| year average of nearly 25 million 


pounds. 
According to recent figures issued 


by the International Apple Shippers’ 
Association the total export of apples 
for this season up to the end of the 
first week in February was 1,370,786 
barrels and 2,449,969 boxes compared 
with 988,909 barrels and 2,031,790 
boxes for the same period last year, 

The oS of apples in storage 
in the Pacific Northwest is songoer A 
small. At the end of the first wee 
in February Wenatchee reported less 
than 2,000 cars of apvles in storage, 
the bulk of which are Winesaps. The 
Yakima Valley had at this period a 
proximately 3,473 cars in storage. The 
total wy ore up-to-date in the Val- 
ley are 5,871 cars against 11,233 cars 
from Wenatchee. 

The apple market has shown some 
improvement in the last _— days, 
not so much in price as in demand. 
There has been a very d demand 
for barrelled apples-in New York and 
Michigan. Baldwins in New York, 
“A” grade, two and one-half inches 
and up, are brin .25 to $4.50 a 
barrel, fo.b. G b 
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-the western pears in boxes. The prices - i 


. are 
$4.25to $4.75. Good stock has imp . 126 

















in most_of the markets, but poor stock 
has dragged heavily. McIntosh in eae : 
11> 

the . 






condition have brought as high as $ 
and $12 a barrel. In New York 
best Delicious have heen bringing $3) 
to $3.50 a box, whilé the best Spitze 
bergs have averaged about $3. In 
Chicago up to the middle of February, © 
extra fancy Jonathans were bringing | 
from $2 to $2.50, according to_size; @ fic I 
Fancy, $2 to $2.25; Delicious, $3.25 1m petinc 

























































































to $3.50 and fancy Rome Beauties, @ ized) - 
large size, $2.15 to $2.25, ¥ : ee 

CCORDING to figures furnished § WoS'76. 
A by the California Fruit Growers’ © Michiga: 
Exchange, California will ship this § Union | 
season 11,365 carloads of lemons, the # yew Yo 
second largest crop in the entire citrus J (order 
history. A y 795 carloads of thig @ Chicaz° 
season’s crop have been rolled, leaving ~ Mered) 
10,570 cars to be rolled between now @ Philade! 
and next November. Thesecarsaverage  ChesaPe 
400 boxes each, In 1920 the crop was © poe T 
11,865 carloads, being 500 more than § Norther: 
this season. The estimate, however,  , dered) 
for this next season is 2,000 cars in fruit Gi 
excess of the actual shipments in 1919 — Canadia 
and 1920, and 1,500 cars in excess of © & Hilinois 
the a ° wre Key 1922, - The © grt 
quality o e fruit this year is said ck Is 
to ony Oe ' 2» 

An unusually extensive advertising } qaci*!. 
camnaign is to be conducted to: adver- or cor 
tise lemons. Approximately 25 million = 
full colored pages upon the various , ccc 
uses of lemons will appear during the — Or 
season in leading national magazines, § gociatio 
in addition to campaigns in papers. — § ord thi 

C. E. Stewart of the Florida Citrus § million 
Exchange is giving out some interest- | market: 
ing figures on the movement of citrus § kets, gi 
fruits from Florida. The shipment of | market 
oranges for 1922 and 1923 is 13,659 ~ Over 
cars, being an increase of 2,518 cars | have b 
over last season. While the shipment J a one-p 
of grapefruit is 8,403 cars, being 1,270 a two- 
cars increase over last season, or a  § house | 
total increase of 3,788 cars, with a 4 for the 
total crop up to February ist of 
22,000 cars of 360 boxes each, equal- E 
ling 7,920,000 boxes. The average us 
pe is conservatively estimated at the shi 

2.50 f.o.b., meaning $19,800,000 of The m 
new money brought in by the citrus j very ai 
industry. ; —§ attract 

Spain is avery important citrus “§ yariou: 


producing country. It is estimated 





that there are now 225,000 acres of a ‘ famous 
oranges in Spain. The European mar-"| # the og 
ket, esnecia. England, takes the pared 
largest supply. “# menu t 

or app 


UNITED States Department of @ centa, 
Agriculture reports a shipment of — % cad 
19,000 tars of pears this season, the 4 





highest previous record being 15,000 | These 
cars in 1920. In addition, there was 5 freque 
a very heavy tonnage of canning pears | ola 
which will bring the total carload pro- ~ “ys 
duction to 35,550 carloads. Prelimi- ental 
nary estimate showed 17,772,000 bush- 
els of pears. California leads the Union a 
with an average shipment of 4,400 Y 
cars annually. This vear California marka 
handled 6,000 cars; New York, 5,000; of Arg 
Washington, 2,500; Oregon and Michi-.  j ®rtivit 
gan, aa cars =p. — states ‘pe + ae 
uci per cent o e pears of the 
United States. ra a box 
ona samen J is , the pr = awry 
ough many Kieffers are shipped. 4 
of the New York and “§ variet; 


Michigan pears 


are practically shipped in baskets and 








this year range from 25 to 40 per cent — 
below last year’s prices. owever, 
western stock owing to extensive ad- 
vertising is not showing so serious a 
decline. ; ‘ 


R. &., PHILLIPS, Secretary of the 
te h 


ternational Apple ippers’ . 
Association has gi eg tery a 
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ven out some very < — 
in figures on the number of ;— 
refrigerator cars in use-or being built. ¢— 
A ‘there are 000 to 4 
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y 90,000 are available for fruits 
vegetables. Some railroads ..and 









ress companies are making a. des- 











ate effort to meet the situation as 
s tonnage has increased about 300 
cent while the car supply has in- 
d only 70 per cent. The follow- 
‘ng figures show the cars completed, 
gdered or contemplated since 1920: 



























Refrigerators Bullt 





Frait Express Co.....-.... 4,000 
Topeka & Santa Fe... Het rs 
LiCERD EI ts RG, sett "500 

Ds SE SF A SOE RENT 1,000 











igan Central <._.~-.. bie ae 

zo & Northwestern ~.----~- 250 
neapolis, St. Paul & Sault 

B, Marie CR SS OLA pe SOOPER 250 

t ago, Burlington & Quincy._-. 1,300 

DEROUD FACING ——..— 6onmnnmnnene 000 

Pruit Growers Express —.-------- 100 

Bi Paso & Southwestern ~--..--_. 20 

‘Monon -.-- 10 

- Total built .- 15,680 


Ordered or Contemplated 








® Pacific Fruit Express (ordered)_- 3,300 

Pacific Fruit Express (author- 

Oe 5,000 

American Refrigerator Transit Co. 
(ordered 









ie 











































‘ ' Pacific Rail dered) 2,000 
‘urnished Wee fork Contral Cordared seca 1,000 
Growers’ “@ Michigan Central (ordered) _—___- 500 
hip thig Union Refrigerator Transit Co. 

10 th ‘a RD Sado o cis on Ss csnknastpahennl de dbowioigo en 1,000 
n0ns, © New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
re citrug@m (ordered) -.-.--.----._.-.---.- 400 
3 of thig @ Chicago & Northwestern (ordered) 250 
leavine ™ a East Coast Railroad (or- 
» SAVING red) aman 175 
een now @ Philadelphia & Reading (ordered) 100 
average — ppapepence Ohio (ordered) ~.-- ake 
TOp wag © y 250 
ore than | 
powever ay 2,000 
cars In t Growers Express (ordered)~ 1,000 
In 1919 adian Express (ordered) «---- 
xcess of § Illinois Central toon ty piates -- 1,009 
2, - Theva Chicago, Burlington Quincy : 
. Pri (contemplated) -.-..--.--....- 1,000 
is said @ Rock Island (contemplated) ~~~... 250 
wath dered templated__.21,795: 
ertising Mal sebeincratere bo it ordered 
adver- , or contemplated ~-...-_-.--5--. 7,475 
million 
various , oy eg ie to Oregon papers the 
‘ing the — Oregon Growers Cooperative As- 
yazines, _@ sociation has made a remarkable rec- 
pers.  & ord this year, having shipped over 20 
, Citrus ~§ million pounds of prunes to 81 carload 
iterest- — markets and 22 less than carload mar- 
f citrus § kets, giving a total distribution to 103 
nent of =~ Gmatkets. : 
13,659 — Over a million pounds of prunes 
8 cars | have been Sold this year in cartons, 
ipment | g one-pound carton going to England, 
£1,270 § a two-pound carton for apartment 
» OY &@ § house trade, and a five-pound carton 
with a § for the Canadian farmers. 
Ist Ss 
equais T= Northern Pacific Railway is 
ee using a very attractive menu in 
100 a 4 the shape of a beautiful red apple. 
cit % The menu is a work of art, having 
rus § very attractive illustrations and some 










DE pared. It is 


i temptin 


| attractive write-ups on the use of. the 
varieties of ples, The 
aN Pacific has always been 
‘famous for its dining car service and 
the care with which foods are tee. 
atifying to read in this 
Menu that baked apples, stewed prunes 
or apple sauce can be had for enty 
' cents, an eating apple for ten cents 
‘and a whole orange for fifteen cents. 
These prices are much less than one 
uently encounters in dining car 
service; The Northern Pacific is at- 
to cooperate with farmers 
lucers along its lines. 


‘HE Fruit Auction Co. of New 

York has been making some re- 
| markably fine reports on auction sales 
| of Argentine fruits. These have been 

; arriving in our markets.in good con- 
dition. Sonie of the better varieties of 
plums have brought as high as $9.00 
} 8 box of twenty pounds. Prices for 

_ some of the poor varieties have ranged 
from $3.25 to $9.00 a box for the best 
variety. Argentine and Chile are 
creasing -quantities of 


and p 











ing very fine prices on the markets. 
South African fruits have been 

reaching the New York markets, hav- 

ing zt sold in the same auction at 






brought $7.85 pers ‘and sgirleote: 25 
¢ the box, $4.50 each, Thi 

are now bein 
markets like 


6 bop avera 


sale people are crooks. 
tunate that this feeling has grown 
es it is partly due to the fact 
sale fruit game who are of question- 
ig: reputation, and it seems'to be up 
produce men themselves, to celan their 
own house—that is, form some kind of 
an-organization whereby men of shady 


r 


last two or three years has been a 
period of readjustment and some firms 
that may have been in splendid shape 
for ten to fifty years have found them- 


S 


men. 
which this information can be obtained. 
In one city this past year we were as- 
tonished to find that one buyer was 
receiving a tremendous amount of prod- 
uce and yet the trade generally knew 
this man to be an out and out crook 
who simply was mulcting the shippers 
out of a i 
sooner or later was caught up and 
forced out of business, but many a 
shipper suffered meanwhile. 
your agent and if you find he has a 
good rating and is giving you fair serv- 
ice, and you have no reason to sus- 
pect irregular proceedings on his part, 
our suggestion is that you stick to him. 
a of the greatest mistakes many 
8 
brokers or commission men each year. 
They jump from pillar to post, not 
knowing where they stand. Get a 
good, strong agent, find out what he 
wants you to 
fruit in the way he wants you to do it, 
and stick to him. You will probably 
get better results in the long run. 


South Africa Stops Export 


regulations for the pu 
venting the shipment of inferior fruit 
to. British markets, reports the Amer- 
ican Agricultural 
London. The first consignment of this 
season’s citrus fruit from South Af- 
rica, consisting of 762 cases of oranges 
and. 366 ‘cases of grapefruit. 
at Southampton on board the Ss. S. 
Kenilworth on June 5. The, Windsor 
Castle was scheduled to arrive during 
the following week with 1,415 cases 
of oranges and 116 of g 


A 


ed 
their j 
mixed with good quality oranges. This 
damaged the reputation of the South’ 


A 


that the government has taken steps 
to prevent similar practices in the fu- 
ture. 
citrus fruit s 


350,000 boxés of high lity fruit, 
compared with 260,000 Tome of all 


ki 


ro- 
vide that fruit for supaek tall be 
divided into two classes, Fancy 
Choice, and prohibits altogether the 
shipment of inferior grades. 
ulations further provide that no or- 
anges which have not attained 70 per 
cent yellow,‘or orange color, may be 
exported. All bo 
with the le of their respective con- 
shipping. in : — ~ tents, an 
s and ches, w are - pounds ° he 
oe “on ation where shipments originate. 


closed, 1,352,553 bushels of apples. A 
large tonnage of applesthas been dried 


at 


estimated that 300,000 bushels’ were | 3 
used for this purpose. It is expected | § 
that Tasmania will export to England 
, this season. 10,000 
apples. 


ese fruits 
distributed in leading 
ew York and Chicago. 


shipper thinks that 
ep 





uce and whole- 
It. is unfor- 


most: of 

up 
that 
ere are too many men in the whole- 


the erganizations of brokers and 


eputation cannot become members. 
Shippers must bear in mind that the 


elves in financial difficulties. 
It is very easy to find the rating of 
There are many sources from 


ut all they had. This man 


Look up 


pers make is to keep changing 


o,.pack and ship the 





Inferior Citrus Fruits 


HE Government of South Africa 
has established new citrus fruit 
se of pre- 


Commissioner in 


arrived 


efruit. 

The large profits made by South 
frican exporters last season attract- 
many speculators, who made it 
ractice to ship indifferent fruit 


frican exporters to such an éxtent 


ected that this year’s 


It is e 
ments will exceed 


nds last season. 
The regulations now in force 


and 
The reg- 
xes must be marked 


the minimum weight is 75 
per packed box at: the railway 





Tasmanian Fruit 


“ASMANIA exported to England 
this. past season which has just 


Tasmania this past season, it being 


boxes of dried 


- buyer. 











HERE’S a big difference between selling 
fruits at public auction and ‘at private 
sale. 

At the Fruit Auction Co.'s sales, all bids are 
made in open competition between a large 
number of buyers and the highest bidder is the 
Private sales. are usually a dicker be- 
tween. the seller and one buyer at a time. 

At Auction, the seller can sit in the Auction 
room, unknown to the Auction Company, and 
take down the buyer's name and the price bid, 
if he wishes. But if he cannot be present at 
the sale he can see the price paid published in 
the New York Daily Fruit Reporter. At pri- 
vate sale you dén't know who is the ultimate 
buyer nor what price he actually paid. 

At auction the buyers, sellers and the com- 
modity are concentrated at one time in one 
place. This saves time, and time is money. At 
private sale the buyers and sellers are scattered, 
dickering one by one. This is a waste of time 
and thus a waste of money. 

We mail all checks for fruits sold within 
twenty-four hours after sale. Cash for private 
sales sometimes takes weeks to arrive. 

Thousands of carloads and shiploads of 
fruits are sold by public auction every: year. 
Many of the largest growers use no other 
method of selling. So 

Why not YOU? Write us for interesting 
booklet ‘More Dollars for Fruit Growers.” 
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STRAWBERRY PLANTS 
Our strong, aes, 


ee tor, aif kings of 


t Sooper. the 

































































Bumper crops mean nothing if unsold 


California farmers were quick to realize this fact. Sothey said,“We must 
find markets. If none exist, we must make them.” 

Such a task, however, was too great for any single farmer. Combined 
effort was necessary. Andin the organization of cooperative associations the 
farmers of California found the successful way to make their own markets. 

Today the farmers of California file dee tion of being the most 
snd every natin theo he re mb ta Califor- 

a re 


tiie aubestd, gina! Supt condides due tects In ian when the 
Soper hout the United States faced economic disaster, —— 


eta auch in the country who enjoyed 
bringing reasonable profits sr sa wr Ptr 

cope old engperanmtl ite lem year prema 

shouldered lone, thispivit of eopeation, ax cyalied 


ikectistne yoo ws bear 


in the farmers’ 
associations, must have a direct appeal. fat 
ith a reasonable stake bene sh thei a sy ee 
With a to start wi ¢ is opportunity for 
Gh Be Gaaat Vlog cb Collen ort ons of Se oaany exaea vlloe ob 
ou OEY lp nme 
ou will be anxious to read our book, “Farming in California.” Ie gives 
you the information about California hat will you determine whether 
it is the place for you. Those who have to this book know Cali- 
ing toend. As you read what these 


fornia tural from 
ve to say, you will be im with the and accurate man- 


ner in which the of California are presented. 
It may be that you have ions to ask about farming in Cali- 


fornia. Sedtiiews tall on ws for odsion. Californians Inc., is ready to serve 
you now. 


A few of the cooperative associations which have 
Seg ere nnenennnaek seine gin munttiots 


aie bub toene te 


Fruit Growers Exchange + ia Li 
Calf Peach & Fig Growers, Inc. Cali rnia Pear Growers 7p samen 
Grover fra Prune & Apricot Growers Association - California Walnut 
Association. Central California Berry Growers - Pacific Rice 


Send for “Farming in California”— free! 
Californians In organization of Californi citizens and institutions 
stom depen oth a wil ged a — 
cenkey. dampen =~ ded esa 
ae Aeentde 


Sy 
ohne ese an Sagara ene opportunities 
life. I deere argon 


Maid Raisin 


$5000 investment, a $10,000 investment. Californians Inc. will send you this 


meg pe eae mera 





Cauirornians Inc., 140 Montgomery Street, Room SA San Francisco, California 
Please send me without charge # copy of your book “Farming in California” 


‘Hime. pra 
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American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Training the Tops % 
of Apple Trees 


By C. L. Burkholder Purdue Uni- 
versity. 


“T BERE | is an old saying that “a 
stitch in time saves nine” and 
how often this old adage applies to 
the training of the bearing apple tree. 

Few growers give much attention to 
the height of their trees until some 
day they suddenly realize that their 
trees are much higher than is desir- 
able for the cacient and most profit- 
able orchard management, 

The tendency each year to add sev- 
eral feet to the height of an apple 
tree is of course normal and varies 
in amount with the distance of plant- 
ing, vigor of the trees and the variety. 








Fig. 1—This York Impertal tree was 
allowed to grow too high and then was 
heavily cut back at approximately the 


dotted line on the picture. Note the 


heavy growth of tall straight branches 
wal resulted in three years’ time. 


No definite statement can be made as 
to the proper height but the fact 
remains that a great many orchards 
twenty-five years old and even younger 
have been allowed to get entirely too 
high, probably five to ten feet higher 
than would have been necessary and 
still have allowed the trees to carry 
the same bearing surface. Where this 
condition of airs is recognized a 
council of war usually regults and 
this five or ten feet of extra height 
is doomed to destruction. The date 
of execution is set for the following 
winter and the decree is carried out 
in a grand winter “slashing bee.” All 











Fig. 2—A Grimes Golden which has 
had several years of top training. The 
terminal shoots are rendy for another 
elipping back to lateral branches. 


goes well till the growing 
opens up and then the tree naturally 
its re tchent to this severe 
applied all at one 
ly sends up two or 
ight vigorous water 
ags of protest against this 





sprouts—flags 
kind of pruning, or rather neglect of 
SIUC kee! fn 


more height oh tree than was ~ 
originally removed. (See he. 1,)_ This 
ph! of ‘a Geet dares ics : its 
——— gro ew or §. 
rong | branches and is ex- § 
teenies difficult to get back to nor- 
malen ; 

A few annual “clips in time” with ~ 
the hand shears would have resulted 
in an entirely different shaped tree - 

without disturbing the balance be- 
pr the roots and top or without 
habite of the tree. the Thy wow Pi fruitin 
habits of This training wo 
in the top should usually start when — 
the tree is fifteen to twenty years old 
but of course the age will vary widely 
with local conditions. When it is 
only necessary to make a few small 
cuts, removing two to three feet of 
the top, it is easy to cut a side branch, 
The diameter of such cuts is so small 
that seldom even one water sprout re- 
sults and this’energy is directed into 
aaj growth. Of course this train- 

ing must be continued at least every 
er year and preferably every year 
ot this sak: rape 2 oe See Ww ich 
has been prun nually and special 
attention given to top training. Fig- 
ure 3 shows the same tree r prun- 
ing. It increased in height two to 
three feet the previous summer but 
most of this growth was cut back, 
because the A ty is high enough, If 
allowed to go-unpruned for a few 
years this tree would increase at least 
two feet in height each growing sea- 
son which even in the course of four 
Fawr would result in an increased 
eight of eight or ten feet. 


If such a tree is in a strong pro- 
ductive condition it is to be expected 
that it will yr phan Pe vigorously in ° 
the top and ust be di- 
rected at short lotarenie Ba gs not every 








Fig. 3—The same tree shown in Fig. 
2 after g. Several feet of the 
top have been removed, Little, if any, 
water sprout growth will result and 
the tree is encouraged to spread out 
instead of using this energy to increase 
its height. 


five or six years if a desirable height 
and shaped tree is to result. If this 
training work is started in time there 
is a very small amount of wood re- 
moved each season ‘Bye small in fact, 
that this t of t the pruning can be 
— during the summer months 
In the Buck Brothers 

pel Eiberfeldt, Indiana, most of 
this wor! k in the tops of the trees has 
one during the summer when 

the regular orchard force were not 
busy on the other orchard operations. 
This ion, however, must not 
be construed to mean.an indorsement 
of summer se There is also 
much more danger in summer work 
of injury to the trees = bruising and 
ling the limbs if the men work 

m the trees. This can mostly be 
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A Section for All Members of the Family 


Edited By MARY LEE ADAMS 


Ye Have Eyes and See Not 


; | Pinca to that saying of Jesus, was not 


meant to apply literally to the material 
world. Yet it is true of many in a per- 
 fectly literal sense. One of the kindest les- 
sons we can teach our children is to see and 
hear, really see with their eyes and hear 
with their ears, the lovely, ee 


| _ everyday things that surround us 


What a treasure of joy lies at ‘our very 
doors, was borne in see me as I read lately 
_ Hudson’s “Birds in a Village.” So inténsely 
does he feel, I think I might say so sensi-, 
tively does he vibrate to the music of bird 
| notes, that actually I have derived an equal 
penal in reading his description of cer- 
» tain bird songs, as in hearing the song of 


: _ the bird itself. 


__ This is because an artist was interpreting 
his sensations with the simple fervor that 
marks the true poet. But there is none who 
- cannot appreciate the beauty and charm of 
tree and flower, the grace, brightness and 
_ harmony of birds. Perhaps I should make 
an exception of the man who told me that 


A he seriously doubted if, but for the poets, 
we would 


regard the song of a bird as any- 
- thing but a rather unpleasant noise. Per- 
- haps an early sparrow had awakened him at 
dawn. Maybe he was the exception that 


i> t proves the rule. 


The village Hudson visited for the ex- 


| press purpose of meeting his feathered 
RS . had no more to boast of than the 
| 0 country-side. Get the children in- 


d-this spring in noting the birds. The 


7 4 pry? of Sinebigs mine heir coming Their nesting habits. 


care for them, and re- 
Fiame thoy are oe tras's gift of God as 
, or wealth, or any pene. 





“Are We Civilized? 
murders wae child. labor and inhu- 


i a < lwe we read of wars and strikes, of 


4 manity, we often feel that our civili- 
_ gation has failed. - But when compared with 
some others, we may take heart as we see 


. ; how far beyond them we have progressed. 


Take Persia for instance—land of roses 


vilization 
' But what do we find where the most fae 


‘mous rugs are woven? There the web is 


4 hung against a wall, and as the threads are 


wrought in and the ends hang down, they 
- must be tied in knots, and they must be tied 


4 cheaply. What is so cheap as child labor? 


children from the age of five, are 
‘employed to tie the knots. me of them 
tinue at this work until they reach ma- 


arity. 
~The child sits so close to the wall, facin 
Ee, that ite logs cannct be stretched out | 
ee ee After a 
erate oes 
Parents they have lost the 
or elders these 


“sweep, 


The hopeful note here is that Persia, as one 
of the 55 nations that are members of the 
International Bureau of Labor, has heeded 
the representations of the other members 
and has installed such seats as do‘not cramp 


the natural position of the legs of the child 


knot-tiers. 


Some Odd Butterflies 
F, tre in this over-commercial age, the 





true love of art for art’s sake, abides 

in the heart of the Butterfly Man of 
Christmas Cove. He refuses to sell his soul 
for gold. Were more of us inspired by his 
spirit the world would be a finer place. 

No butterfly lover could resist the hand- 
some yellow Emperor which I saw hovering 
over a bow] of hot-house flowers. “Oh! where 
did that beauty come from?” I exlaimed, for 
despite his airy poise I knew he could not 
that moment have fluttered in at the win- 
dow. In the first place the window was not 
open. In the second place it was January, 
and in the third, a slender wire could be de- 
tected, on close inspection, supporting his 
light form. 

“He came with this one,” said my friend, 
pointing to a rich, dark-winged fellow with 
bright blue markings of metallic sheen. 
“He’s made of wood,” she added, “by a dear 
old man who lives at Christmas Cove on the 
Maine coast.” It was hard to believe. The 
thinnest, lightest wood, delicately painted, 
sufficed to make the illusion perfect. 

When summer tourists took samples of 
his work back to town, it attracted the at- 
tention of clever commercialists. Such firms 
as Van Time, contracted with him to fill 
orders. The orders began to come thick and 
fast. They piled up. They worried the gen- 
tle old man. Me couldn’t linger lovingly over 
the eyes on a opera wing if he was to be 
on time with his shipments. 

So he cancelled his contraets. He wrote 
that he could not endure the thought of 
learning to hate the thing he loved. Hence- 
forth he would make butterflies at his leis- 
ure, and if you want one you must wait un- 
til he has finished it to his liking. Then you 
may pay for it on delivery. 





Paint Your Home This Spring. 

T IS.asserted, and I think with reason, 
that. fresh paint on the dwelling im- 
proves the morale of the entire house- 

hold. They feel more cheerful, more pros- 
When? and take a pride in their home. 
en spring cleaning time comes, you may 
scrub and.refurbish as usual the in- 
= of the house, but don’t forget the out- 
ide 
Wouldn’t it be worth while to dress it w 
in a new coat of paint? The neighbors wi 
admire it and pérhaps imitate your example. 
The tone of a community where plently of 


paint is used; is generally high and so are - 


the property values. A house ring ed 
painted, makes a stronger appeal to a pur 

agg a better built one from ich 

ing. xen buildings it’s a real 


..tired from a lon 
» searcely crawl? 


eat in Pe 


Now, what color will you choose? White 
with green trimmings is always suitable in 
the country. It seems to fit-in so har- 
moniously with its surroundings of trees 
and grass. There’s something cheery about 
a yellow that’s too sunny nd be called cream 
and yet too subdued to laring. The 
words of the old song “A aa y green spot, 
a little brown cot,” call up a very dear pic- 
ture. The choice is wide. We might almost 

say—any color, so long as it is wisely chosen, 
will make the house good to look at. 





Women Born Individualists 


OMEN are admittedly more difficult 
to organize than men. They like to 
express their own individuality, not 
as some one else sees it, but as it is con- 
ceived by themselves. Naturally, clothes be- 
ing woman’s undisputed field, they seek to 
express themselves in what they wear. 
Those economists of Paris who sought to 
save much money for women workers by 
standardizing their clothes, ran so hard 
against this psychological fact that they had 


give up n ape 5 We woeaer naey er 
ere were any mothers in Pra Baga at: 


wished “universal” hate on. sex. If so, 
they must long sincé have forgotten the 
cays of their youth. 

The story of the attempt and failure goes 
as might have been predicted. “Universal” 
shoes had prevailed to the extent of not 
being kicked off by the recipients. “Uni- 
versal” dresses had been worn, though 
without enthusiasm. But when it came to 
“universal” hats, which alit to the number 
of 100 on the women’s heads, they just nat- 
urally got a bee in those bonnets. 

The very next day after the distribution, 
no two hats could be found anywhere near 
alike. The women had added and subtracted 
at will, and secured a result strictly fem- 
inine and varied. 





Musings of Molly 


SINCERELY good man, asked if he 

had made his New Year resolution, re- 

plied that he always made it afresh 
every day of the year. His resolve was to en- 
deavor to think right. He-added, “A bigger 
man than I am, has told me that right 
thinking means God.” 


If the much-talked of Coue teaches us 
nothing else, he will have performed an in- 
estimable service in calling—or perhaps re- 
calling, our attention to the fact that, in a 
certain sense “what we think, that we are.” 


Have you st pore a quite smal] boy so 
Bs aunt that he could 

ut when someone re- 
marked that they had seen fresh cookies in 
the jar on the pantry table, how blithely 
and lightly he pranced up the hill to his 
home, leaving the sturdy, untired grownups 
far behind. 
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Satisfaction’s 
Lowest 
Price 


TIS our conviction that the New Overland 

provides comfortable, reliable, trouble-free 

satisfactory motoring at the lowest cost for which 
such motoring can be had. 


The Triplex Springs (Patented) absorb shock 
and side-sway. The Overland ‘motor returns 
twenty-five miles and more to the gallon of gaso- 
line. Timken and New Departure bearings are 


liberally used in front and rear axles. And the 


good looks of:the New Overland commend it 
everywhere. . The hood is higher. The lines are 
longer. The seats are lower. 


Drive the New Overland and realize the differ- 
ence. ; 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
WILLYS-OVERLAND Ltd., Toronto, Onts 


The New 


Sedan OOO 


COUPE, $795 


ROADSTER, $525 8 
AU prices f. 0. 6. Toledo: 





‘writer 


4 the nurse to have the bed 





American Fruit Grower Magazine 


Chats with Fruit Grower’s Wife 


By Hazel Bursell 


Saving Time in Dish- 
. washing 


OST people don’t really like to 
wash dishes, so why prolong it? 
A few suggestions may be welcomed 
by the farm house-wife. ~ 
To begin with, having the proper 
tools is a great aid to efficiency and 
Among the things listed by 
experts are a wheel tray for bringing 
dishes, to and from dining room, a 
hand tray, dish scraper, sinks or pans 
for washing, rinsing, and draining 
dishes, soap shaker, dish cloth and 
dish: mop, silver cleaning materials, 
small garbage pail, high stool to sit 
on when working, storage space near 
place dishes are to be needed, and a 
wire basket for draining plates. 


Don’t Wipe all Dishes 


It is not necessary to wipe all 
dishes. China which is washed in 
good suds, stacked on edge in drain- 
ing baskets and rinsed with plenty 
of scalding water, does not n dry- 
ing on a towel. Draining dishes saves 
time and is more sanitary. Irregular 
ges as cups and pitchers, should 

e wiped, as it takes extra space to 
drain them, and they would not.drain 
well, either. 

Dishes which are to be heated or 
are to contain food may be kept in 
the kitchen, as it is a waste of time 
to carry them to the dining room and 
back again for the next meal. 

The worker will find that she saves 
time, if she has a certain order of 
work and follows it. An order which 
has been-found practical is as fol- 
lows: Bring the dishes from the din- 
ing room; scrape and stack each ac- 
cording to type, at right of dish pan; 
a preliminary rinsing of certain dishes 
often pays; have hot suds and plenty 
of scalding water; wash the glass- 
ware, silver and then the china; scald, 
wipe or drain, 


Clean ‘up as You go 


Dishwashing is more yr open if you 
do not have to wash all the pots and 
s after the china has been finished. 
t has proven economical to clean up 
as far as possible during the prepara- 
tion of the meal. Many persons even 
refer to wash all the pots and pans 
ore beginning the china and silver. 
The arrangement. of the kitchen 
equipment has a great deal to do with 
the time required for the work. A 
direct route to the ‘dining room is 
needed to save steps. he tables, 
sinks, etc., should be at the proper 
height for the worker so as to ward 
off fatigue. Cupboards with narrow 
shelves are more eflicient—it takes 
extra time to put a double row of 
dishes away. ‘The placing of heavy 
utensils on a level with the table saves 
time and energy in lifting them either 
up or down. 





How to Make a Sick 
Person’s Bed 


HIS is the season when colds and 

-and la-grippe make the rounds 
of the country; so the editor thought 
mothers might appreciate it, if the 
ave them explicit instructions 
for making up the sick bed—just as 
nurses are taught to make the bed. 

If ‘done in the — way the patient 
ig ae comfortable, ‘the bed is more 
easi 
and it is easier to handle the patient. 


Enameled Bed Best 
To begin with the bed should be of 


the white enameled type if possible 


for ease in cleaning. It should be 
single or at most a three-quarter bed, 
and should be from 24-26 inches high 
without the mattress. If it is lower, 
remove the casters and elevate it with 
blocks, as it‘ will save the strength of 
her. The 
bed: should have a good spring, 


changed and freshened up later, poo 


Make the bed up correctly before 
ever putting the patient in. Begin by 
dusting the springs with a broom. 
Then turn the mattress endwise, from 
the.top to the bottom. 

Then put on the rubber sheet if it 


is needed, followed by a quilted pad 


that just fits the mattress.’ 

The regular sheet comes next, and 
it should be large enough to tuck in 
well—at least 18 inches wider on each 
side than the mattress. Be sure that 
the crease is straight down the mid- 
dle of the bed for the ane of the 
patient. Use an envelope fold at the 
corners, so as to get a smooth fold. 
Draw the sheet tight from all sides. 


“Draw Sheet” Used 


Next put on what is called a “draw 
sheet”—a regular sheet folded length- 
wise and laid ¢rosswise of the bed with 
the open side to the foot. Tuck in a 
little at one side, and later keep draw- 
ing it over to give the patient a fresh 
spot to lie on. This system will prove 
very restful to a sick person. 

on the top sheet with the right 
side down and the seam in the middle, 
Have the sheet clear to the head of the 
bed, and tuck in the foot. Leave~-a 
little fullness at the foot for the toes. 

Put on the blanket and allow some 
fullness. Then make envelope folds at 
the foot corners. Put on another 
blanket if necessary, and then use a 
hot water bottle for added warmth. 
The spread comes next. It should be 
of lig t weight, a laundered ma- 
terial. Put a crease in the corners. 

Turn the sheet down over the spread 
at. the top. 

Do not have too “fat” pillows, a 
small hair pillow usually being, best. 
Always take the pillow away from the 
bed to change cases. Put it on the 
nee with the epening away from the 

r. 


Now the bed is ready for the pa- 
tient. Turn the covers back ‘full length 
and loosen. Lay the patient in and 
straighten the covers. 


‘To Freshen Bed 


To freshen the bed when the patient 
is in it, work with as few operations 
as possible. Remove the lower blanket 
pert put on a fresh “drawsheet” at the 
same time. Then remove the upper 
blanket as the new sheet is put on. 
Put the ns blanket back on. ® 

It is well to add perhaps that .a sick 
person’s bed should never be touched 
if it can possibly be avoided. It is 
irritating whether they admit it or not. 





Caring for the Teeth 


I baby’s set of twenty milk 
teeth should be complete at the 
end of his second year and these will 
_serve him until the sixth or seventh 
year when the first permanent 

will apres The care of these first 
teeth of great importance to the 
child’s health. 


Dental Defects Common 
Nearly ‘all school children have 


dental defects as is shown by examina- 
~tions of spied Fim of Thildzen in this 


and other countries. They include de- 
cayed teeth, peoteating teeth, irregu- 
lar and_crowded teet 

uncleanliness and unsigh 


ewing, 
in turn means poor digestion of food. 
A reliable dentist 
the child’s teeth once or twice a year 
after the first set is complete, [If 
cavities appear they should be filled 
with a temporary — and each 
tooth saved as ioe as p ble. 
ae ore zs teeth Hg sen: Ae 
exer rom a very early. 
an Should 
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rows older, boiled, broiled or roasted 
“@ meat. The use of some hard whole- 
some foods as apples, celery, and toast 
l aid in keeping the teeth and 
uth clean. 


Teach Them Early 


A tooth brush should be put in the 
nds of the child ve cae The 
mother should see that the child 
prushes its teeth thorou and ee 
rly, after each meal especially 
at bed time. The upward and down- 
yard motion of the brush is more 
sctive than the crosswise, as the 
ks will be cleaned in this manner- 
s inner surfaces should be cleaned 

“as well as the outer surfaces. 
If there are several children in the 
family, it would pay mother to think 
me system or contest to a the 
children themselves interested in doing 

® “their bit’? with the brush. 





Simple Etiquette Rules 
; y* EDITOR was turning the pages 
of an Etiquette book the other 
day, looking for something. She finally 
ve it up, muttering “Wonder why 
: don’t put something in ’em for 
-§ emmon ordinary folks—not just for 
_§ smart society people?” 

Then the thought occurred to her, 
"Perhaps all those ladies I talk to 
every month would like some common, 
every-day rules. I believe I’ll chance 


Lists Simple Rules 
® And so she did—she began with 
| dining room customs. 
- 1—To begin with the guests seat 
-® themselves and rise at the close of 
® the meal at a signal from the hostess. 
2—Do not unfold the large-sized 


dinner napkin to full size. It will not 
slide off the lap if left folded in half. 

8.—It is not considered good form 
to break crackers up and put them in 
soup—they are eaten with the soup 
much as one would a bit of bread. 

4.—Do not lay the slice of bread 
or cracker on the table-cloth. If no 
bread and butter plates have been pro- 
vided, lay it on the edge of the plate. 
The butter is likewise put on the 
bread and butter plate if it is used. 

5.—Never butter the whole slice of 
bread at once. Break it up and but- 
ter one section at a time. Lay even this 
iece down between bites, and let the 
eft h lie in the lap. 

6.—Never ve the spoon in the 
coffee or tea cup after stirring it. 
Take it out of. the cup and lay it on 
the saucer. Drink out of the cup — 
never the saucer or spoon. 

7.~It is now very good form to eat 
the salad, garnishings and all, like- 
wise one should practice the war-time 
doctrine of the clean plate, 

Use Fork Mostly 

8.—Almost everything is eaten with 
the fork nowadays, vegetables (even 
peas and corn) salads, meats, pie, 
cake, firm puddings and many fruits. 

9.—It is now permissible to pick up 
chicken bones in the fingers and eat 
the rest of the meat in comfort. At 
least, this is true of informal and 
family dinners, but it might not hold 
true for formal banquets. 

10.—Be pleasant at your meals. En- 
joy yourself and see that your com- 
panions have a good time too. The 
main object in having rules of eti- 
quette is so that we will know just 
what to do without worrying about 
it—then we can feel at ease and 
really enjoy the “party.” 





Rhubarb Recipes 


OMEHOW we all look forward to rhubarb in the spring, possibly becau 
S it is about the earliest fruit. I thought that my mb A ould like rnd 


5 : food recipes for rhubarb dishes, and here they are. 
5 honored rhubarb pie (they called it pe in the olden da 
the recipe given is my mother’s pet formula. i 


ones, m-m-n—— 
Rhubarb Pie 
Prepare the pastry as usual and line 
# a pie par. Then fill the mn with % 
‘inch pieces of rhubarb, which has been 
hed and cut up with the skin on. 
- @ & generous amount of sugar in 
'@ which a little flour has been mixed (to 
1 piece of butter. 
on peel and cinnamon in very —e) 


‘@ amounts add much to th 


“on the top crust and 

oyen, to brown at first, then cool the 
oven and bake slowly till the fruit is 
tender. It is delicious served either 
warm or cold, 


Rhubarb Sauce 
cups out soneae® small amount of 
cups suga 
ne epare the rhubarb as for baked 
- @ rhubarb, cutting into % inch pieces and 
“@ leaving the skin on, as it gives the 
: ce @ pretty red color. Put in a gran- 
@ ite saucepan and cook slowly without 
ne till tender. Cool and serve. 

. aS t of lemon peel may be added 
; avor, 


___ Rhubarb and Pineapple I 
‘bs. rhubarb (2 % Ibs. sugar (1% 
‘ when = cups) 


he z 
Boll sugar and rhubarb together until 
le, After letting stand together for 
hour add pineapple and boil 5 min- 


i cup grated pineapple is equal to 1 


__ Rhubarb and Pineapple II 
- rhubarb , lb, sugar 
“a pineapple cup pineapple 
iced) juice 
- Put rhubarb, sugar, and pineapple 
in kettle, Cut sens sliced pine- 
‘. e (about 2% slices in very small 
RDieces to make one cupful. Add to 
other ingredients and boil all together 
intil thick, stirring frequently. 


4 Baked Rhubarb. 
% cup rhubarb 3 tablespoons 


_ sugar 

To Aco Sp the rhuber. wash and 

uit without removing outer skin: yt 

nto mch pieces. Put rhubarb in 
king dish and sprinkle with sugar. 

“Cover closely and bake in slow oven 

‘| Until tender. 


Orange and Rhubarb 


and throw away white 


“ao mate 


Ad stri d rhu- 
arb and sugar. Boil until thic 

amg ofteh. To six oranges use 
bounds of rhubarb and 1% pounds of 


bey 


and seeds. 


t ietnon 1 Ib. rhubarb 

P 1 lemon and reject white part of 

5 seed, Cut lemon in. small 
‘rhubarb in inch 


oO 


Cov: 
unti] tender. 


Heading the list is the 


s), and 
I assure you she makes good 
cut in strips and sugar. Cover and let 
stand over night. Next day put in ket- 
tle and boil slowly, stirring often for 

hours. Put in sterilized glasses, cool 
and seal: 

Rhubarb Marmalade I 

Remove peel in quarters from 8 
oranges... Cook peel till soft in water 
enough to cover. Scrape out white part 
with spoon and discard it. Cut rind in 
small strips with scissors, Cut oranges 
in sma}l pieces, removing seeds and 
tough &kin. Put in kettle and add 5 
Ibs. of rhubarb cut in % inch pieces. 
Add small amount of water and boil % 
hour,. Add 4 Ibs. of sugar and rind of 
oranges. Cook slowly 1 hour or until 
thick, stirring often. Put in sterilized 
glasses, cool and seal. 


Rhubarb Marmalade II 

Wash and peel 4 Ibs. of rhubarb and 
cut in % ineh pieces. Put in kettle and 
sprinkle with 5 lbs. of sugar and add 
grated rind and juice of two oranges 
and one lemon. Mix, cover, and let 
stand % hour. Bring to boiling point 
and let simmer 45 minutes, stirring al- 
most - constantly. Put in sterilized 
glasses, cool and seal. 


Rhubarb Tapioca 
4 cups. rhubarb 
% cup pearl tapi- 


oca 
Soak tapioca over night, drain, add 
boiling water, cook until transparent. 
Add syrup, fruit (blanched and cubed). 
Bake until rhubarb is-tender. May add 
eenors! flavoring. May use other 
ruit. - 
Rhubarb Baked Pudding 
4 cups rhubarb lemon rin 
2 cups corn syrup spices 
4-6 slices buttered 
victory bread 
Blanch but do not peel. Cut in 1 inch 
length, bread in 1-inch cubes, Combine 
lig ay 6 Add remaining ingredients and 
bake in buttered dish 20 minutes, Pan 
should be covered during first ten min- 
pyeag May sprinkle marshmallows over 
e top. 
Rhubarb Pudding 
Rhubarb foam whites of 3 eggs 
2 cups dried (stiff) 
rhubarb ¥% teaspoon cinna- 
water mon 
corn syrup % teaspoon nut- 
corn- meg 


* 


os 


rhubarb as for canning, which 
sweetness needed. Cook until 
cup water. Add syru 
with cornstarch. Cook until 
Cool, fold in whites’ and 
Serve with soft custard 
yolks, 
3 cups cut fe barb _ sugar 
cut rhubar! cups su 
To hg a the rhubaid, Wash and 
cut without removing e outer skin. 
cw pe oe men pices. L tae vrted - 
aot ulawly and babe in Baw oven 


on Cabot 


2 cups corn syrup 


ri 
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‘To: Montgomery Ward & Co. 
SS Dept.83-H 
ee a hl 
PN Pes reanes eee 


(Mail this coupon to the 
house nearest you.) 


This Catalogue will bring you 


a Saving on Everything you Buy this Spring 


Millions of people will this Spring save money on 
everything they buy from this Catalogue. 


Will you miss the saving that may as well be yours? 


Millions of people buying from this book will secure 
at lower than market prices, goods of standard quality, 
goods of the long wearing service-giving kind, 

This book offers you, too, a saving—and it offers you 
certain satisfaction, a nteed satisfaction with 
everything you buy, your money back if yoy are not 
satisfied. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. is a low-price house. But 
for Fifty Years we have kept faith with the public. We 
never sell ‘“‘cheap” goods to make a low price. Ward 
Quality is never sacrificed. 


A saving made on your purchases at Ward’s is a real 
saving—because there is always more than a dollar’s 
worth of service for every dollar of the price. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm 
and the Family 


Po be osteo for the’ angen Your Orders Shipped 
Within 48 Hours 


for every member of the family. Every- 
Our new system of filling orders is 


thing to wear—the best New York 
Styles. Everything for use or decora- 
tion, from furniture and carpets to now six months old. Siz months’ suc- 
kitchen stoves. vtion ea i toe 
For the Man: Everything for the 
farm, everything for the automobile, 
in wearing apparel; tools, 
farm equipment, poultry and stock 
supplies. There are many dollars to be 
saved through buying everything from 
this Catalogue. 
One copy is yours free. You only 
need to return the coupon. 


omeryWard eG 
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don’t dress in the 
kitchen any more 


ED and JOZ used to jump 

out of bed, grab their clothes 
and hustle down to the kitchen 
to dress. 


“Says Jed, ‘I’ll bet the North 
Pole is ten degreeS’ warmer than 
that bed-room of ours.’ 


“Then Pa met a heating man 
six radiators. 
“Toe says they don’t have to call 


him but twice to get him up in 
the morning now. 


“And our coal bill’s cut in half.” 





who sold him an ARCOLA and . 


designed (both for hot-water 
and steam) to furnish radia- 
tor warmth to small houses, 
apartments, stores, offices, 
shops, schools and churches. 
No running water is required. 


_ Set in the parlor, living room, 


dining room, kitchen or base- 
ment, and connected with 
American Radiators, it 
warms every room evenly; 
also heats water for bath, 
laundry and kitchen. And 
it pays for itself in the fuel 
it saves. 


A. demonstration will cost 
you nothing; it may save you 
much. Drop in today, at the 
store of your Heating Con- 
tractor. d 





Send for the free ARCOLA booklet 


A postal card mailed to the address below will bring 
this finely illustrated book. It tells just why ARCOLA 
will add several times its cost to the value of your 
home, and how it pays for itself in the fuel it saves, 


AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY 





104 West 42nd Street 





Dept. F-22 


Ingat Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators for every heating need 


New York City | 
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1663. Youthful Model. 

Homespun, serge, wool jersey or @ 
heavy crepe @re suitable materials for 
this smart affair. 

The pattern is cut in sizes‘ 16 yéars, 
36, 38 and 40 inches Bust measure. Size 
36 requires 3% yards 40-inch material 
with gy oo Pog en 7 
1462. ime Models. 
Just Pore paver pattern was used to 
make these 
in, sketch A, and 

The pattern is cut in sizes 36, 38, ry 
42 and 44 inches bust measure. ‘Size 3 
requires for dress shown in A. 24 sodas 
36-inch dark material with i%, yards 
36-irfth bat ag material, and yard 
40-inch ite for vest and sleeve fac- 
ing. View B, requires 3 yards 36- 
psa J material with 2% yards ribbon for 


1686. Smart Lines Phat Make a Ser- 
viceable Frock. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 34, 36, 38, 
40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust measure. 
requires 4% yards 40-inch 
material. 


ee Latest Fad—The Jacquette 
louse. 

Many of these blouses are shown = 
the shops made of matelesse, ey 
a ace, material known as jacquard bro- 
c 

The. pe a * ep is cut in sizes 16 years, 

36, 2 and 44 inches bust meas- 
ure. sete 36 requires 1% yards 40-inch 
-inch contrast- 


in 
1205. Handy Kitehen Apron. 
The pattern is cut in sizes 36, 40, 44 


quires 2 yards 36-inch material. 


Name... 





| Postoffice 


wo Ps eed frocks shown - 


and 48 inches bust measurt. Size 36 re- 2% 


ee 


6 

1670, Simple One-Piece ‘Rees: 
LA yn jersey or serge. are materials’ 
t suited to this trig-looking affair, 
eins for which are cut 2 sizes 14, 
18 and 20 years. Size 16 requires 
yaroe 44-inch material * oie 2% 

J rds bi 


9375. Men’s and Boys’ Shirt. 

An excellent pattern. for a shirt is 
shown that is suitable for either a man 
or enter 1 


nts in sizes Sed UE 
13i6: un Wier as 16, » 16, 16%, 17, 17 

es neck measure. 
Slee. it caaaties 3% egeas 36-inch: 


ppg wheat and Comnteaiete ts 
The pattern is cut in “Only 
2% yards 27-inch puaterial 9 with var} ya: 
be «4 — tired. 


ool Frock. 52 ag 

18 The ener i * eut in sizes 6, 4 10, 12 3 

and 14 years. ze 8 requires 2 ds. 

36-inch tn A, 9 with % -yard ~inch 
ngs “a 


8420. ew Dress for Baby. é 

This wete frock was dopectalty de- 

8 eg ehits the tiny toddler, : 

on in cot in sizes 1, 3 and 

5 ears ize AS pons requires 1% yards 

-inch. mat: ia 
iat. Neat H 

ttern “tea fay in win sizes. 26 36, $8 and 

44 “Pere es bust measu re- 

yar os gorse 36- inch shaterial Meith 
yard 36- ~ Sigspepc 


Circular 

The pattern is eo in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 requires 
yards “peas waedind wi 6% 
wares bindin 


, ORDER BLANK FOR ey entetap nd 10 cents each 


PATTERN DEPT., AMERICAN FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 
53 W. Jackson Blvd.,. Chicago. 


eents for which send me the following: 


. Pattern No... 
AGATORS. .- 202 ee se cece essere | 
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as in the barn yard, should be con- 

' sidered a necessity by every farmer. 

_ Water under pressure sdVes labor for 

- gomeone nearly every hour of the day 

' both in the home, and in the poultry 

and farm lots. It not only makes 

is ased efficiency in doing work in 

- the home and a sa’ of energy, that 

may be devoted to other things, but it 

' often means better health and a better 
satisfied farm family. 

A pure water supply should be the 

-, first consideration; a sufficient quan- 

tity to take care of the needs the 

_gecond consideration; and provision of 

water under pressure the third con- 

“§ sideration. A system that provides 

® water under pressure will tend to-en- 

| courage better protection of the water 


WATER system, to provide run- 
ning water in the home as well 


= ly. wel 
a "The part that running water plays 
i in connection with the work in the 
' home is not fully appreciated until the 
home is equipped so that running 
water is available for use in the 
kitchen, in the bathroom and in the 
laundry. It is one of the greatest time 
_ savers for farm women, and investiga- 
' tions show that it is the done class of 
equipment most desired by women on 
the farm. 

The simplest type of equipment 
available is a sink, drain-and pump. 
Such an installation can be made in 
any home where there is a shallow 
well or cistern supply. The only reé- 
quirement is that the depth of the 

_ water below the pump cylinder is not 

' more than 20 to 25 feet. This sort of 
system is inexpensive and can easily 

be installed by the average farmer. 

The total cost of the sink, drain and 
pump should be less than $25.00. The 

~ sink alone, without the pump, would 

_ be a big help in many farm kitchens, 

_ since the job of carrying out waste 

§ water is almost as big a one as carry- 
i= gt the water for use in the kitchen. 
a e next step would be to provide a 
hot water connection so that both hot 
and cold water dre available. This 
-§ system can be installed without having 
| water under pressure as is ordinarily 
‘thought by most persons. It is neces- 
®@ sary, however, to provide a force pump 
_§ instead of the ordinary suction pitcher 
® pump, also a hot water tank is needed 
| anda hot water coil or hot water back 
“| to be attached to the oven. With a 
4 three-way valve it is possible to secure 
hot and cold water from the same 

: t. This-system makes it pos- 

_ sible to pump both hot and cold water 

_ direct to the bath as well as to the 
kitchen sink. Such a system should 
_be installed at a cost of not more than 


BH 
eh 
ie 





The Gravity System 

_ To provide a system that would al- 
"Ways have water under pressure the 
/ravity system is the simplest. It is 
4 ay necessary to have a force pump 
® and a storage tank to which the water 

4s forced. e storage tank must be 
all 


faucets to be supplied from it. 
| Local natural condtilatia wil) often 
y make it possible for a farmer to locate 
-§ atank on a sidehill which will simplify 
the installation. Where this is done 
it is a cag ware to ge ige ge the 
tank, The pipe. leading his tank 
Should be cosmo below the surface of 































Farm Water Systems 
By E. W. Lehman 


‘plant 


to a position where it is above 


fall—C. N. C 
i Ruralist.” 





The proper storage capacity of. the 
tank must be given consideration. ‘This 
will not only depend on the needs of 
the farm, but also on the kind of 
power used. If hand power is de- 
pended on, the storage capacity of the 
tank would not need to be so very 
great, since a little time-could be de- 
voted each day to the work of pump- 
ing. If a gas engine is available the 
storage capacity of the tank should be 
sufficient so that. the engine would not 
have to be started more than once or 
twice a week, and if a windmill is de- 
pended on, the tank should ‘be suffi- 
ciently large to provide storage for at 
least two weeks so that there will be 
no danger of the supply of water giv- 
ing out during periods when the wind 
would not supply power. 


Pneumatic Types 


_The pneumatic water system can be 
divided into two types, one in’ which 
air and water are both in storage and 
the compressed air forces the water 
from the tank to the various faucets. 
The second type is one where only air 
is-in storage and it operates an avto- 
matic pump located in the well and 
supplies frésh water direct to the fau- 
cets. The first type is the one thit is 
more commonly ‘used. 

During recent years the development 
of the pneumatic water’ system has 
been more toward the small tank type 
where the pump is operated by an 
electric. motor with an automatic con- 
trol. This virtually makes it a fresh 
water system. The chief point to keep 


in mind in connection with a system of |" 


this kind where a small storage tank 
of only a few gallons is: used, is to 
select a system with a pump of fairly 
large capacity, sufficiently large. to 
supply water to several as ora when 
used at the same time. ith electric 
power available this system is a very 
satisfactory one since the control auto- 
matically starts as soon as the pres- 
sure drops in the tank. 

The chief points to keep in mind in 
the sélection of a avater system, as in 
the selection of any other equipment 
for the home, is to select a plant that 
is made by a reliable company, one 
that will give service, and one for 
which parts can be easily. obtained. 
The local dealer is always an impor- 
tant factor to be considered in: the 
selection of such equipment. Some 
dealers will take a much greater inter- 
est in seeing that their customers get 
better service than others. Such a 
dealer is a good man from whom to 
secure a water system. 





Plant Some Gra 
| Bag ere cost money in the market, 

but they cost very little to grow 
A few cents buys a 
yearling vine and any space large 
pe mee for a rosebush will do for 

ng: The roots will practically 
take care of themselves, if they have 
any chance at all. vine can be 
trained on the side of a wall or al- 
lowed to climb a tree, if it is not 
convenient to fasten it to a trellis or 


for home use. 


post, 

If you have never grown grapes 
you will be surprised at the little care 
required and the amount of fruit they 
will bear. It is not to be st that 
they do not respond to care, but even 
when neglected they often bear large 
crops of fruit year after year. 

e grape is truly the poor man’s 

0 


fruit, for it costs little and gives 
much. Plant a few grapevines this 
) ? “Missouri 





Nin efiacasias 
SAVE *100.000000 zy, 


>, ~ thais the pokey | 4 

| i HE tremendous sum of $100,000,000 is 

spent yearly by American farmers in re- 
placing fence posts. This is only the actual 
cost of the posts; there is a huge additional 
cost in labor and time. 

What part of this $100,000,000 annual 

loss are you standing? How many broken 
and decayed posts.do you replace? 


lonG-ReL. 


Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts 


Stop this needless expense and waste! 
Let Long-Bell Creosoted Posts save yor 
time, money and work—solve your fencing 
problems for all time. The Pressure-Vac- 
uum process of creosoting makes -Bell Posts 
resistant to decay and fire. Creosote (Dead Oil of 
Coal Tar) is forced by high pressure into the sap- 
wood, thoroughly preserving the wood and insuring 
long life. Made in Full Round, Sawed Halves and 
Sawed Quarters; all suitable lengths and sizes. 


A Valuable Book FREE! 


Every farmer should get a copy of our Book, “The 

Post Everlasting”. Contains money-saving fence facts; 

} telis about the pressure-vacuum process of creosoting 

pom shows how tobuild fences that last a lifetime. This 
i" 



































@ Free, Send for your copy now—Use the Coupon. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Creosoted Yellow Pine Fence Posts; Long Leaf Yel- 
low Pine Guard Raile with Creosoted Posts; Poles, 
Ties, Timbers, Lumber, Piling and Wood Blocks, 
PPP tt Tt oT te th tt ee 


ye LONG-BELL LUMBER COMPANY a 
5 R. A. Long Bldg. ane 
Kansas City, Mo. a 

I want to save money ‘ence Posts. Without 
gbligation to me, please send me Free; your Book, 
The Poet Everlasting”. ' 
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Your farm can have the city’s greatest 
advantages—running water u pressure. 
From deep or shallow wells—from any water 
source—you can secure a supply of running 
water for allhousehold purposes;for sprink- 
ling lawn, garden and for fire on, for 
stock watering and for dairy uses—any where 
on the farm at the mere turn of a faucet. 


Fioo$si E R 


Gives you every facility of the ter serve 
ice. itis saat Wo fosale-come tied 









FLINT & WALLING MPG. CUMpAgiy : 
Dept. 5 Kendallville, 
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She Secret of Fancy Frutt 


ACK of every basket of fancy penne stands a well- 
grown tree of the right variety, Harrison-grown 


) 
bao shee 
ee 


Peaches bring fancy prices in all the big markets. 

e are p to furnish yeu with the same kind 

of trees: that have made our own huge commercial orchards 
a paying proposition, 

From our Test Orchard, where every promising peach is 
thoroughly tested, we have selected a half-dozen proven 
money makers which. we recommend to the practical fruit 
grower. To become acquainted with these really profitable 
varieties is to take the first step in successful peach growing. 


Write for FREE Planters’ Guide 


Our 1923 Pianters’ Guide fully describes the half- 
dozen most profitable Peaches, the dozen best Apples, 
Pears, Plums, Cherries and Small Fruits. Gives the 
methods of cultivating, fertilizing, sp and 
pruning successfully used in our own 0} ~~ f 
postal request brings it. Write today. 


If interested, ask for “Home Beautifying Suggestions.” 





J G.HARRI 





Box 52 ’ Berlin, Maryland 


American Fruit Grower Magazine a 


! | Baldwin Losing Ground? 


(Continued from page 14) 


We might assume that a variety in- 
herits a_ certain constitution and 


|. characteristics and that these continue 
| unchanged as the plants are propa- 


| gated by buddin 
| radical change 


rom the average of 


| the variety in vigor, yield, color 


| sort to the court of Public Opinion, 


and 
| of the best sellers and the number of 


|. Wealthy 5, Yellow Trans 
Rome , and l 





“Largest Growers of Fruit Trees in the World’’ 


NExr to its deadly certainty, the 
best thing about Hall’s Nicotine 
Sulphate is its very low cost. It 
can be diluted with water 800 to. 
1000 tiines to make a deadlyspray 
costing /Jess than 2cents a gallon. 

Hall’s Nicotine Sulphate con- 
tains 40% pure Nicotine—the 
most powerful contact poison 
known. Being a vegetable ex- 
tract,it will not harm fruit,flower 
or foliage. But it will wipe put 
aphids, thrips andsimilarinsects. 
Use it next season. 

Buy from your dealer. If he is 
not supplied, send us your order 











gallons of deadly spray 
at less than 2’a gallon 


AMA 
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ete., | 
would occur only by means of a “bud 


rt” or what is termed mutation. 
at such changes do occur seems to 


| be well established but it is not likely 
| that a whole race of apples 


such as 
we have in a variety, would be af- 


| fected in this way because they are 
not all propagated’ from common stock, 


Barometer of Public Opinion 
In this country we frequently re- 


and in this case it is worth while to 
inquire what varieties are being 


| planted in the sections where the Bald- 
| win has long held sway. To do this, 
| Jetters were addressed to a few nurs- 
| € in‘ different localities to .ob- 


tain an indication -or “straw vote” on 
the present tendency of planters. Sales 


| outside the Baldwin district are be- 
| side the point, but orchardists fre- 
| quently buy their stock from a dis- 


tance and hence the inclusion of a 
wide territory in the inquiry. The 
states included were Ohio, New York, 
Michigan, ga West Virginia 

issouri. The following is a list 


times they were mentioned as_such: 
Delicious 11, Baldwin 9, Jonathan 8, 
Stayman 8, McIntosh 8, Grimes 6, 


rent B. 
others were mentio: 
once or twice as sellers by sev~- 
eral of the nurserymen. How much @ 
more extended inquiry would ch 
the rank of these varieties cannot 
stated but probably it would place the 
Mcintosh higher and the Baldwin 
somewhat lower. Practically all in- 
dieated that their sales of Baldwin 
trees had materially fallen off during 
the t few years. With several it 
still held high rank while with others 
such sorts as McIntosh and Delicious 
were far out-selling it. One 1 
company (Maryla states that for 
the om few years there have been at 
least twice as many McIntosh sold in 
the New England states and New 
York as Baldwin. Another (Missouri) 
states that the demand for Baldwin 
has fallen off rapidly within the past 
10 years, that formerly they grew it 
largely but now it is necessary 
to grow it in a small way to take care 
of small orders. “It is very seldom 
that we ‘sell a commercial orchard of 

dwins. We sell about three times 
as ony Delicious in New York State 
as Baldwin.” ’ 
What Will Take Its Place? 
This is a question we have heard 
discussed many times but have not 
heard a satisf answer. 
the devastating ter of 1917-18 
when entire orchards were destroyed 
in the State of Maine we talked with 
many growers who had decided to re- 


- plant to Baldwin because there was no 


other kind, in their judgment, so 
suitable for export. The McIntosh has 
been widely planted in New England 
and New York but it is difficult to 
prow senate of scab, it is tender to 
eka ee 
son. a fancy, ua. 
which fills an important berg Ait or 
niche in appledom than the Baldwin. 
That the Delicious will take its place 
few would claim, and such"old sorts as 
G and Hubbardston are 


out of the question. The Gri Jon- 
athan and Stayman are all splendid 


sorts but do best in the regions to the . 


south and west of th 
There are a number of yarieties: that 
are sufficiently hardv but do not have 
the other isites for a general — 
pose apple of the Baldwin class. The 
are several new ones at the New York 
and Canadian Experiment Stations 
that look promising and the real suc- 
cessor of Baldwin may even 
uae ae “ts the Baldwin ealie 
eee, if so a 

a off in its 


marked 
planting wen Be 


above question. But it is not losing” 
in the sense that the Ben” 

avis apple or the {rawford peaches ~ 

: it is widely plan and 

as an American 4 


or grafting. Any ~ 


and 
open the Btayinin axe sacrenching di 
even are enc 
the southern of the Baldwin tend 


ritory. : 

As to the other side of the question © 
—is the variety running out? I do not | 
take very seriously. It is ey no-- 
tion or fancy. It would be difficult for 
either side of the controversy to prove 
their point beyond question. It is my 
own ju ent that the variety is prac- 
ti the same as it has sen- 


sitive to soils and other environmental 
changes, rather tender, inclined to be 
bi al in bearing, and subject to 
stipened; but cosmopolitan, a st 
jucer and a 


es erry 
ndier for domestic and export tra 


In the Orchard 


(Continued from page 12) 
Setting Trees 
Trees can be set.out in the 





we can set 
sooner they will 


ing of these young trees can be 


setting, that is, at least 3 : 


better. to leave a few buds © 
side leterals rather than to © 
the entire laterals. 


ndoubtedly te | 


interpreted . 
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povided the ‘tress then 
rmant, although as soon @ 
becomes mellow re . i 
become: es- E 

and start in growth. The © = 
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In Florida the vari 


ashington 
Naval Orange 


(Continued from page 7) 


gs which were dry and dead. He 

en wrote again requesting that a 
trees be grafted on young stocks 

n 3 careful directions for preparing 
ipping them. A box arrived in 
B70 containing ‘twelve newly-budded 
trees in fairly good condition. As no 
expenses were charged in connection 
ith these trees they were considered 
gift to the government. - Previous to 


‘their arrival Mr. Saunders had se- 


cured seed from oranges. bought in the 

ashington market and he grew a 
“number of seedlings in the government 
“greenhouses. As fast as buds were 
ailable from, the trees receivéd from 
Brazil they were inserted on’ these 
‘geedling stocks and in this way a 

er supply of trees was secured for 
_ Dr. Waddell, referred to above in- 
formed the Agricultural investigators 
that he had been told by the Rev. 

C. Schneider, the first Presbyterian 
missionary to Bahia, that he was the 
one who had secured and packed the 
trees which were sent to the United 
States in 1870. Mr.. Schneider told of 
an earlier shipment from which word 
was received that the trees had all 
died in transit. Some one, then re- 
quested him to prepare a shipment as 
carefully as possible and he did so. 


Interviews with several old friends 
of Mr. Schneider resulted in finding 
one, Carlotta da Boa Morte, whose 
mother had been a. servant in the 
Schneider household who clearly re- 
called the incident of.this shipment. 
Mr. Schneider took her with the rest 
of the family for a picnic to Engenho 
Velho, a large farm in the suburbs of 
Bahia, owned by Sr. Teixeiro and they 
there secured the trees which were 


gent to Mr. Schneider’s home in the. 
city where they were packed in a 


wooden crate and dispatched to the 
United States. 


_. The most of the young navel trees 


by Mrv Saunders in the Wash- 

n greenhouses, together with the 
twelve trees received from Brazil were 
distributed to orange growers in Flor- 


ida, only a few being sent to Cali- 


fornia where citrus trees were then 


ie to a very limited extent. At 
e request of Mrs. Luther C. Tibbets 


_ two of ‘these trees were sent to her 


at Riverside, California, Nothing is 
known about any of the other trees 


_ gent to California except that it is said 


that some were later sent to Alex- 
ander Craw of San Diego. So far as 
known the entire population of all 
pees Washington Navel groves in 

fornia trace back to the Tibbets 
trees but some of the old navel trees 
in Arizona came from Florida. 


Early Name 


The trees sent out by Mr. Saunders 
Were distributed under the name 
“Bahia” because the variety had been 
eares tres that city but no at- 
ition seems to have been paid to 

is name, They were first called 

rside”’ Navei but other districts 

nm the California citrus section ob- 
ected to the advantages which might 
to that city from the name. 


rue 
The name Washington was often ap-_ 


to the variety in the early days 
use the trees had been recei 
that city and’ a mutual nares. 
ment was‘ finally reached to call it 
the “Washington Navel.” 
did not suc- 
: Pn gig and of 
Tather r quality an as never 
been ire te aay extent in that state. 
In C eager = Pane 
‘superior to an g pr ly grown 
“and the fruiting of the first trees gave 
_impetus to orange growing 
that state. ? 
A few buds were taken from the 
trees sent to Mrs. Tibbets soon after 
cir arrival by one of her neighbors 


of the greater vi 
we trees one of them fruited a 


distribution and trial. _ gue 


F. good crops of fruit for several 


ved the trees 


roved to be’ 


‘tries; o£ foods put up in 


budded into some | seedli packa In China especially, th 
h had been cok be ag onasd #0 ioe ear ae 


winter of 1876-1877. The a) 
character of this fruit was at once 
recognized and it carried off the prem- 
iums at all the fairs where it -was 
shown. So many buds were cut from 
the original trees during the next few 
years that their growth was greatly 
retarded. It is said that many buds 
from these trees were sold at $5.00 a 
dozen and that $1.00 per bud was fre- 
quently paid by people who were 
anxious to make sure of securing the 

snuine Washington Navel variety. 

gh barbed wire fences were finally 
built around the trees to prevent 
thieves from stealing buds from them. 

In 1903, after the death of Mr. and 
Mrs. Tibbets, one of the Tibbets’ trees 
was given by the executor of the es- 
tate which then owned them to Frank 
A. Miller, proprietor of the Glenwood 
Mission Inn at Riverside and on May 
7th it was moved to the courtyard of 
the hotel at which time it was thirty 
years old. Pres. Roosevelt who: was a 
st at the hotel-at that time assisted 
in the exercises of transplanting the 
tree on the morning of May 8, 1903. 
It grew well in its new home and bore 
ears 
some of which was sent to the Presi- 
dent each year. About fifteen years 
later excessive manuring by an over- 
zealous gardener killed its roots and 
so weakened the tree that efforts to 
save it by inarching seedlings into its 
trunk were unsuccessful and it died in 
1921. Figure 3 shows this tree as it 
appeared in 1916. 

The other Tibbets’ tree was given to 
the City of Riverside and moved to a 
plot at the head of old Magnolia Ave- 
nue where it still stands in good con- 
dition surrounded by an ornamental 
iron fence, ~ 

Another tree which traces back to 
the importation from Brazil is growinr 
satisfactorily in the citrus mhouse 
in the grounds of the U, 5S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in Washington. 
It was moved there about 10 or 12 
years ago from a very unfavorable 
ocation in a greenhouse in the Gov- 
ernment Botanic Garden at the head 
of Pennsylvania Avenue where it had 
been: badly neglected until it was in 
a@ very weakened condition, To com- 
memorate the interest and care taken 
by Mrs. Tibbets in poi gy agg grow- 
ig Me two trees which have proven 
to be the progenitors of the Washing- 
ton Navel orange variety which makes 
up the greater part of the orange in- 
dustry of the Southwest, a beautiful 
bronze tablet has recently been placed 
on a granite boulder at the base of 
the proton 3 original tree which is 
now nearly ars old. It was se- 
cured and unveiled under the auspices 
of the Landmarks Committee of the 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion and bears the following inscrip- 
tion: “To honor MRS. ELIZA TIB- 
BETS, and to commend her good work 
in peter at Riverside in 1873, THE 
FIRST WASHINGTON NAVEL 
ORANGE TREES in California, native 
to. Bahia, Brazil, proved the most val- 
uable fruit introduction yet made by 
the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture—1920.” 

Mrs. Tibbets little realized the far 
reaching importance of her request 
for these trees from Mr. Saunders but 
had it not been for that action it is 

robable that the Washington » Navel 
airy would now be many years 
r than it now is, if indeed it 
be established at all. None of 
distributed to Florida showed 
any such especially desirable or su- 
or qualities as to recommend them 
or further trial and but for the trees 
sent Mrs. Tibbets the introduction. by 
Mr. Saunders might have turned out 
valueless rather than the founding of 
a new industry. 


‘woul 





Food in Packages 


J°HE UV. S. Department of Com- 
4 merce reports there is a great in- 
érease in popularity in’ foreign oo 
sea 


an increasing demand for 
this class of goods. late years 
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Spray Hose 


The history of spray development is one of rapid progress 
during recent years, ‘ 

The spray pump has grown from a hand affair to a 
high powered outfit that develops a pressure up to five 
hundred pounds. 


Therefore the strength and quality of spray*h 
be made to keep pace with increased d 


canundctinns open: 


it—and that is exactly what has been done with Good- 
rich Spray Hose. 
Last season’s,use proved every claim made for it. 
The highest pressures did not phase it. 
Oils and chemicals—natural enemies of rubber—left 
no bad effects, | - 
Last but not least, it is a light, flexible hose, conve- 
nient to handle. 


We recommend it and stand back of it oné hundred 


per cent, 


Mail the coupon requesting sample today and take 
the first step in overcoming your spray hose troubles. 


——— — <= = = ae ae oe ae 


THE B. F, GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 





Insert name néarest branch) 


your Spray H e. 


Name 





Street 
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Please send maa further obligation sample section of : 
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THE B. F. GOODRICH RUBBER COMPANY 


Atlanta 


Chicago 


Akron, Ohio 


Boston: Buffalo. Dallas 
Kansas City Los Angeles 
San Francisco _ Seattle 


Detroit 


New York 


Goodrit 


SPRAY 


“BEST IN THE 





Denver 


Philadephia 
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Make Certain 
of Your 


: | Arsenate of Lead Requirements 


NOW! 


Since 1839" 


For over three quar- 
ters- of a: century, 


the name GRAS- 
SELLI, has been 


identified with the . 


advance of chem- 
ical skill, research 
and knowledge, in 
industry. 


The recognized 
prestige and leader- 
ship of GRAS 
SELLI GRADE 
Spray Materials is 
based on experi- 
ence. Our 84 years 
of Experience and 
Reputation is at 
once your Protec- 
tion and your Guar- 
antee. 


shortage of White 

Arsenic that may 
prove a menace to the 
fruit growers of America. 
Never have we seen the 
insecticide market tight- 
ening up as it is now do- 
ing. | 
There is consequently a 
scurry among cautious 
growers to play safe by 
covering their season s re- 
quirements now. If you 
have not protected your- 
self as yet, the Grasselli 
stocks-~ conveniently 
placed in the many Gras- 
selli warehouses through- 
out the country offer you 
an opportunity to cover 
your needs—but you must 
act NOW, because even 
our exceptional stocks are 
limited this year. 
Order your GRASSELLI 
GRADE Spray Materials 
at once and be protected. 
Better be sure than sorry. 
We will ship to you-now 
or later, as you may elect. 


The Grasselli: Chemical Co. 


Established 1839 
CLEVELAND 


W are facing a drastic 


BZ 
oN Fs ‘ 


RASSELLI GRADE. 


Insecticides | 
and Fungicides 
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Flowers Make 


- Homes of Houses 
By Mary Lee Adams - . 


A HOUSE may be small and un- 
B grees ag 3 acking in architec- 
beauty, but if ‘we see flowers 
about it, we know that it is a home. 
Nature has been kind to us. orchard- 
ists, for the thing we live by—the or- 
chard, is in itself beautiful, yet nature 
still prefers’ to help those who help 
themselves, and her brightest smile is 
reserved for the home around which 
flowers bloom. 

Now is the time to take down: the 
shovel and the hoe, and to put into 
practice those gardening dreams with 
which ‘you lightened the flowerless 
months. If you are a really first-class 
dreamer, you can hardly expect the 
fact to equal the dream, but see how 
near you can come to it. Unless you 
live very far north, you must now 
hasten to prepare beds and borders. 
Many flowers, notably sweet peas, 
have as motto “early to bed and early 
to rise,” so if you wish to-.see them 
early, plant them early. 

Why We Love March 

March isn’t a well-mannered month. 
He blows and he snows. He brawls 
and he bawls among the bare boughs. 
He’s the miost obstreperous youngster 
on the calendar. If. we love him, it is 
for the promise he brings. . As ‘we 
listen to his jazz-band airs, the wind 
seems to shout “Can s»ring be far be- 
hind?” We realize that all this hulla- 
baloo is just his uproarious play and 
that the real business of March, after 
having his little fling, is: to quiet down 
and warm up.in preparation for the 
sweetest act of his life—the introduc- 
tion of spring. 

Yes spring is at the door, Any da 
now she may unexpectedlv throw it 
wide open... Indeed, she played that 
trick on us last year and found a good 
many unready.. “Think of it! Unready 
after the long months of waiting for 
that very thing. Those who were 
dilatory then, made firm resolve that 
never again would they be. caught with 
the flower catalogues not even studied. 
at a time when every thing should 
have been under way and a good many 
things.under ground. 

Admire. All But. Choose Few 

A sort of covetous madness possesses 
us at this season when we succumb to 
the fascination of the garden cata- 
logues. It is a well-recognized form 
of intoxication that overtakes the en- 
thusiast who studies them. We act 
like children on Christmas Eve in a 
toy store. “Oh Mama! I want this 
one. And I want that one too. It’s 
prettier. And this one I like best of 
all. Oh no! I don’t either. Here's 
the loveliest and the best. Why! it’s 
ust like the first one I saw, isn’t it? 

ell, anyway I do believe I like the 
first best.” 

_ So we rush round in a circle, greed- 
ily and unreasonably snatching at all 
the toys, not pausing to exercise com- 
mon ‘sense, It is a good plan to in- 
dulge this orgv of imagination by 
turning all the pages of the catal 

and gloating over every one of the 


‘masses of bloom 


—] 


¢ to ¢ 
é _. Without the ser. 
vices of a professional gardener, you™ 
will have a much better chance of se 
curing the effect you long for, if 
are modest and even somewhat utili. 
tarian in your choice. One sturdy 
clump va than he a is at 
rewarding n-a_ ton rageglin 
horder half-choked with weeds all 
showing all too plainly that the lango 
of summer had overtaken the ' 
ener before the crying needs of the 
discouraged plants ad been attended 


There’s one important point that 
often overlooked even by those whi 
show otherwise good taste in the gar 
den. How many times we have seg 
@ crimson rambler wasting its gloriog 

against an outrag 
red brick wall; snowy lilies oblitera bet 
by the white boards behind them; b 
flowers lost in the distance. Flowe 
should be selected with a view to sue 
surroundings as set them off to ad- 
scan the-peger of that catalogs 
scan the pages of that catalogue. , 

Study the best of all garden book 
the wide-open book of ‘nature. What 
unerring instinct has led her to throy 
the mingled mantle of white dog-wood 
blossom ges 4 redbud nig” the 30 
grey an er green o e early 
woods? Why does she reserve her 
royal purple asters and her en rot 
to blend with the stronger tints of 
tumn? No nursery man can supph 
you with finer effects than these, 


The Treasure of the Humble 
Perennials. are the mainstay of th 
country gardener. Some of the home’ 
liest are the most beautiful. and dee- 
orative, - What could be more picture 
esque than the clump of hollyhocks by 
the old stone wall, or the bright row | 


7 


'Y .of their high-held heads against the 


fence or close beside the cottage door? - 
I made up my mind when I started | 
to talk about flowers that I would not 
be led away into calling names. It’s: 
in questionable taste, and when you 
begin in the flower world you. never 
know when to stop. After mention- 
ing one, it looks slighting to leave out 
others equally desirable. “ i 
But now that I have broken down qn _ 
hollyhocks, (a special favorite of mine) © 
I cannot resist passing on to you the 
picture in‘'my mind of a successful — 
use of iris. The approach to a farm ~ 
house where I visit, is not improv~d | 


_by a little old building set just where’ 


dear things you think yew would enjoy. ° 
u 


Then‘ steady down to 
out all that are beyond your means, 


Siness and cut | 


it must be passed close by on the way’ 
to the dwelling. But it’s useful there, 
and so, as often happens, an apparent’ 
misfortune has been converted into an’ 
added charm. ; a 
It stands in a tiny hollow, so that 
it seems the most natural thing in 
the world for it to be overgrown with 
vines. That in itself went a long way 
toward softening its defects, But) 
when. it. was literally floated onto @ 
sea of iris-—-purple and white, plain® 
and frilly, tall and lowly, it became 
picture, a welcome, an invitation to 
go yet further up the hill. where an 
answering gleam of white and 7 
koned from the house. It is 
one feature that I oftenest hear dwelt. 
upon in speaking of the attraction of 
the place. 


beyond your ability to care for them, “ 


or outside of your experience. - 


The catalogue illustrations are per- - 


fect md any possible reali 
like a Book of Ben 


uties of whom the - 
ériginal may not compare with your’ 


own Mary Jane. When you add allur- - 


ing names to these fair enticers, it is 


hard to withstand therm. ~ Descriptive [7 


names are more moderate now than 


| they were in one period of garden’ 


nomenclature: We may still lean to ex- 
travagances like’ “Superb” or  “En- 
chan ” and to lordly titles such.as 

uke of vid 
but the most. reckless..would hesitate 


| to cuss a defenceless dower with: tat 


e “Welcome-Home-Husbané 
ever-So-Late.” It yamat: hove bore % 
ve: entiment. -and : -hopéful 


ple do enjoy ” 

as well as in” 

I am heartily among” 
of flow- -% 

i the right con- 

ible. F 
cut- 14 . 


tainer, has the best oranment 
No need to.injure the plant 


ting the bloom, 
I'd like to call your attention in this § 
connection, to the rather new, inex- § 
grag ge Mander game 2k 
in a re) e.4 
2 Pee Sere ot china, Wan-_ 
a store that has them on dis- 


Seman 


ee ear ath Bed 





Mr. Apple Grower 
(Continued from page 9) 


day among the trees wherever apple 
owing is practiced as a ‘business. 

f impression that spraying alone 
is the only really essential . orchard 
practice, is responsible for many a 
small crop of fruit. The factors of 
nutrition and soil health are of the: 
atest iniportance in-every orchard 

or securing large yields, and when 
we have learned the food and care our 
soil requires we are on the high road 
to health, wealth, and happiness. This 

33 study and practice, however, demands 


hii , orchard concentration and will telerate 
SFE f p no eB en, alliance with a diver- 
| We who 

on Sree’ ¥ 


Fioece ere swresntle tesa iio paieGlor<cos eth 


sity of other crop interests. Yet man 
of us limit our summer orchard wor 
to the minimum number of sprays and 
provide no orchard food at all, be- 
cause of the demands upon men and 
teams by these other crops, 


_ Tree Vitality Necessary 

Orchard fertilization problems have 
prompted a wealth of appropriate lit- 
erature and the grower whose mind 
and labor are devoted to his trees can 
profit greatly by experimenting with 
stimulation of this kind. Vigorous 
healthy trees and buds result from 


e,e ° 

Additional Profits 
“ Since burying my Case 15-27 I have doubled my farming 
operations to 320 acres.”’ 
—Everett Taubeneck, West Union, Illinois. 
Besides larger profits. from better farming, the Case 
tractor gives you two other sources of profit. Yo. can 
farm more land with the same help, or you-can do profita- 
ble custom work. These additional profits often pay for 


as 


— Send Coupon Quick roper food and treatment and right 
agg 7 there is Limited Supply re is one of the greatest factors of 
den “you and address safety for the one-crop man whose 
: of a oath business is apple growing, for abun- 
supp ion Beod . dant evidence shows that those vig- hepiemngpesag sp $e, 
<9 : . —_— peer that seriees ee ware 
a and attention are vas r able 
ble |S ARK BRO Ss to resist the ocensional, late spring 
ofthuinm <= seat LOUISIANA, MO.fe ver | :rosts than are their neglected weak- 
‘bons pa Atvarsst LOUISIANA, MO-SG},e2% | kneed brethren. Barring thé most when he begins to use a Case. This increased efficiency is due to 
nd dece MEET WAN "STARK BR0"S, Lovicions, te. A, ¥,0, 2.23 drastic acts of Providence, the apple many proved Case advantages: 
pictur D itrns Tae PRAL PACKET of “ours 8] grower whose trees are well grown : ; : : 
oeks bet  oatal Wieh. : i and properly sprayed can look for- Ample power is furnished by ef- Engine has. removable bearing 
ht row. Deas Cen s ack ¢| ward with confidence to annual’ crops. ficient, Case-built engines, with a shells and bushings. Practically 
Bien. ! But how many of us actually play fuel system assuring .extreme all other bearings are renewable 


roller and ball. bearings. 
All gears, bearings and wearing 





economy on low grade fuels. 


. the feree thoroughly? Are our ex- 
Power is transmitted to -both drive 


pensive power sprayers washed out 








' FRUIT AND 
TIP-TOP PRICES 


te is no market for knotty, gnarled fruit 


Spray with the right ma- 


it time and give nature a chance 
‘ou will find just the spray- 
in our famous line of 








after the spraying is over, the en- 
gines drained; pump valves and seats 
cleaned and greased, and everything 
made ship-shape for the next season? 
Or’do we rush the sprayers under 
cover and, with the honorable inten- 
tion of fixing them up “next week,” 
hurry off to’ give some field crop a bit 
of tardy attention? Why weren't 
those girdled trees bridge-grafted in 
time to save An ose trees 
here. and there with the light foliage, 
strapping husky trees in stature 
capable of bearing several hundred 
dollars worth of fruit—what_have we 
done about them? They are worth 
a good many acres of corn, or wheat, 
or hay, and yet the season rushes by 
with frantic efforts to cultivate this 
or harvest that, and the timely stitch 
for the orchard itself is never taken. 
Those of us whoS8are engaged in the 
fascinating but exacting art of raising 
bg xs good apples, should forsake 
all false pees and concentrate upon 
this one thing, for here lies the prize 
that compensates A petgge Bans our 
best thoughts and efforts. :' re are 
so many factors involved in the dif- 
ferent phases of this industry, that 
only the grower who possesses con- 
stancy to purpose can ny, those 
larger rewards that accrue to the man 
who minds well his own business and 
who makes a real business of that. 








wheels through simple, cut steel, 
spur gears—all completely en-« 
closed, 

Belt pulley is mounted on engine 
crankshaft, with no waste of power 


surfaces are enclosed, thoroughly 
lubricated,, and protected from 
dust and dirt. 


A patented Case : air washer keeps 


all dust and dirt6ut of the engine. 





through gears. 

Because of these and many other practical qualities, Case tractors are 
well adapted to all kinds of farm power work, both drawbar—and belt. 
Ask any Case owner or write for “Better Farming With Better 
Tractors,” which tells you why the Case tractor is superior in many ways. 


j. I. CASE THRESHING MACHINE COMPANY 


Established 1842 
Dept. C1 Racine Wisconsin 


NOTE: Our plows and harrows are NOT the Case plows” 
and harrows made by the J. I. Case Piow Works Company. 





EARN EXTRA MONEY THIS YEAR 


Splendid opportunity for permanent work. Big 
money for capable men. Business established fort 
years. Product widely known and easy to sell. If 
you are in earnest and willing to work part opr full 
time, write for full particulars. : 


MONUMENTAL BRONZE CO. ty erence. Pree catalog. 
6 Howard Avenue Bridgeport, Conn. C lonial Poultry Farms, Box P, Zeeland, Mich 


A PARTNER 


We want to make a partner of a young man who desires to make 
a real success as a fruit grower. We have a complete plant in 
operation with about thirty acres of apples and small fruit. We 
do not want to talk to the man who is only looking for a job. 
To the ambitious young man who has ideals and is satisfied with 
nothing but the best, we offer a real opportunity. 


VALLEY FARM 
30 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO 


THE CUTLER FRUIT GI 


White, Br orns and aasenes 50, $7.59; 


BABY CHICKS, fase 


00% live delivery guaranteed. 








has for more than a decade been 
growers in the Northwest as the most modern and 


weight. Mechanical sorting table. Sizes apples, peaches or 
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Being Soink 


Own Partner © 


A GROWING industry requiring the additional in- 
vestment of Seven Hundred and Forty Million Dol- 
lars a year is a good thing to be interested in! 


At least that much new capital will be required 
each year:for the next five years to finance the instal- 
lation of adequate generating units and distribution 


systems for the extension 
the growing demand. 


of electric service to meet 


The man. who owns securities of an electric light 


and power company and 


who directly or indirectly 


uses that light or power, uses his own electricity. As 
a customer-owner he helps to bring about a fair re- 
turn on: his own money, and sees his investment in- 
crease in importance as the industry grows. As long 
as life is to be lived and work done, he is sure of an 
endless demand for the product in which he’ has 
thus become financially interested. 


Obviously, it is only when he is both an investor 
and a customer that a man is truly his own partner. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 


LIGHT ASSOCIATION 























Greater Capacity ana Pressure 


With a Lighter Engine 


In. order 


to secure greater capacity and pressure, 


with lighter weight, leading manufacturers of sprayers 
have now standardized tor their power on the 


= 


“ with the famous 


Cushman 


ote ihe P. feewior fe: 
Peet Wit ee ee alate at 250 to 
ye Sete} 


The 1% and 3 H.P. Cushman _Engines handle the 
smaller. sprayers. 


z 


‘The 8H. P. 
8H Double Cylinder Lighe Weight Cushman 


is the ae: 
pe wha cnt, 


Rebuild Your Sprayer. 


pemeond power 
and pressure with less on move 


Ww 
pai Bal oe ho mentioning the prayer 


CUSHMAN MOTOR WORKS 
we “LINCOLN, NEBR. 





‘American Fruit 


The Control of the 
Strawberry Weevil 
By D. V. Rivenburgh 


F LATE years there has been a 
considerable. amount of 
in the strawberry plantings fro 
so-called - strawberry — weevil. This 
damage appears as a cutting off of 


the blossom bud, in the spring just as | 
| the terminal cluster starts to swell. 


The insect causing the damage is a 
small shiny black beetle that is only 
seen by the closest observation. This 
beetle passes the winter in the trash 
covering the ground and emerges in 
late April or early May. As the blos- 
som starts to develop, it inserts its 
eggs in or near the blossom bud and 
directly below it cuts off the stem so 


“that the bud falls off or droops. over 


from its own weight. This is to kill 
the bud. so that t Tis may hatch 
unhampered. If th ud was not 
killed, the rapid. expansion of the bud 
cells would crush the egg imbedded 
between them. 


Three Year Experiment 

In a large planting at Glenco Mills, 
N. Y., that has been under observation 
for three years, the insect has: been 
brought under control after former 
seasons of almost total crop loss. For 
a number of seasons, the owner as 
well as sane neighbors, attempted to 
control the beetle by various sprays 
none of which.were found to . 
all effective. In the season of 1919 


+ when three applications of liquid lime- . 


sulphur and arsenate of lead were 
. plied on a patch of seven acres, 
ere was estimated to be a three- 
quarters loss of the.season’s crop. ‘In 
cies of 1920, the plants were 
dusted with a mixture of powdered 
arsenate of lead one part, and pow- 
dered sulphur five parts. The first ap- 
plication was’ made on May 20th when 
the beetles were fairly numerous and 


apparently were just starting to do- 


damage... The dust was applied ‘in 
generous amounts so that~the leaf 
petioles and the developing blossom 
stems were well covered. At the time 
of the first application; only avery 
few of the blossoms were open, the 
majority still being in a head at the 
crown of the plant. One week later 
the beetles again appeared in con- 
siderable numbers and the planting 
was again dusted. The beetles-were 
very scarce after this application. The 
_— were practically all in blos- 


The following table shows the dust- 
ing for three seasons. 

No. of 1920 1921 1922 
Applications 2 3 
As has been stated sites in 1919 

about three- rige’ of what aver- 
aged a $6, was oo pis. 
1920, the nae a cost st $20.00 

for five acres, makin $100.00 Dont: ait 
cost around $25.00 for the two ap- 
plications. This made a total cost of 
the control of $125.00. For that sea- 
son 750 bushels were marketed from 
the five acres under supervision and 
brought a gross return of $6,000.00, 
comparing sary. favorably with only 
one quarter this amount for the 
season before. The control secured 
was war Boe ood. 

In 1921 with two dusts applied, the 
results were even more sat: facto 
From. the five acres 875 bushels 
brought $7,000.00 with an e 


of $180.00 for the insecticide and the’ 


cost of applying. 
In , one patch was dusted te 


| and another three times. 


and the expense were practically “thes 
fame over age — as in the 


‘two preceding 


Of -a ar A t vielatiee observed, 

the Glen Mary and Big 

ently are those most favored by the 
Strangely, too, the 

seems to select. on y perfect blossoms. 


Applying the Dust 


: nny he the dust, a wire me “the ¢ 
zle Pet fc grant gored yen ain 


oxen was Wtted 


Joe appar- ‘: ro 
h frequently— 
st te gophers - are ne ; 


this was toand fs that dust oct 
almost the leaves 
hardly. any on the stem and o 


rts below where ihe No wor : 


Yaga Mico oA ogg 


well be ea very satisfactory Tt 
aS the beetle actual 
mr mig 


f the arsenie when j 


el the dew which colle¢ 
whole lan of control hows 
*on “any: -arsenies 
action. If f there i is any poisoning effe¢ 


oe is 


from — the evening, 
purely seconda a, system of ¢ 
trol-is one of a P renaliont nature. 
beetles agree are not viling 
travel over surfaces that are coatel 
with the dust to Z their 
sr is the chie ingrotien 
repells—the arsenate of 1 
the mixture 5: 4 in character 
arate Sg a seas al better distri 
jon than straight sulphur’ will. 


.Weevil Is Spreading 


The weevil is spreading more 
more into the strawberry 


acreages an 


ead ma an 


even now many times is not credited 


with the damage that it is really 
ing. This system of control descri 
ae one. which has certainly pro 
successful and in addition is 
which any grower, whether the 
age be large or small, can easily a 
without any “seen 4 except for m 
terials and The sulphur 
arsenate may te ete 
any amounts and mix 


ea ne 4 ) * 


men can dust.five acres fv od ; y 
amounts should bea 


ors careless dusting means ¢ 
siderable. The man who has had 


most mce With the dust in 
ieeakeee places this differen 
at F cei oe per acre. - 


direction that can be 


given. is to watch the plants carefully 
in May for the signs of the beeties§ 


work and for the bugs themsel 
that these have become nw 


y 


erous, usually about a week after first 


pin oa them, apply a, good hea 

If a Ee ap the within the yt ly 
to ‘coor days, dust again. Kk 
plants well abad anti 


dust or when beetles again begin | 


apply another application 
pak n By may not ge 


the rapidity of the sew 





Pecan Scab 


Clemson. College, Sept.—. The Bota 
has rage a merabese 


pecan ca gw ries con 
is distribe 


oars eet 3 is ¢ destru 


be. Feeormized, by 
. 


lly ‘ha 
ee, The sete usual ‘ inf 


seasen they are t to drop o 
Gar larectiogs: axe 


P to cause the nuts to be anders 


and faulty. 
Gophers 


ie 


ipon the tender roc 


full bios 
som. About ten days after the fim 
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% it $3. 4 postage with post- 
\. get oe int ous it. 





| wish to urge upon growers, however, 








is obtained 
by the Lm 


; How to 
Ground ; re, When and How to 
Plant; How to Prune Newly-set Trees, 


Write today for our. 


New Catalog—Free 


Experienced. planters and_ horticulturists 
it is “Sincere,” ‘‘Authoritative,” 

“Meaty,” ‘Most Attractive, 
” “- Real Se 


‘A | the attack has been very severe an 


' | Diseases and Insects | 


Attacking the Pear | 


MMEDIATELY on thinking of the 
ear one’s attention centers on fire 
light, the most dreaded. disease 

attacking this fruit. Space will not 
allow us to go into details concerning 
the handling of this disease in this 
issue. We have already had several 
articles in recent months on five blight 
control and we have others in prepara- 
tion at the present time. 

Perhaps the second most serious 
enemy of the pear is the pear scab. 
In numerous tables in this issue ref- 
erence has been made to pear scab and 
treatments are recommended. We 


to watch pear scab very carefully, as- 
pecially in its early stares, The scab 
will attack many varieties of pears 
about the time they are in bloom, will 
often produce a sort of twig blight 
somewhat resembling the fire blight 
and will destroy practically the entire 
crop before the grower knows what 
the trouble is. For infections such as 
the seab and especially in those sec- 
tions which have the right climatic 
conditions for the development of this 
disease, spraying starts very early 
and by all means, the delayed dormant 
and pink Hype As should be given. 
Later one will often note that the scah 
will start on the underside of the leaf 
and in a few days the disease will -be- 
gin to form ugly patches on the fruit 
which will mean that the crop will 
ultimately be ruined unless ‘it is care-- 
ae checked, | 

e codling moth is also quite 
troublesome in some sectipns on pears. 
It ean be fairly easily controlled, how- 





ever, as is shown in our various spray 
schedules in this issue. 


Blister. Mite 


but nevertheless at times it is qu’te a 
serious insect. The first appearance 
of the attack of this insect is shown in 
the early spring when the new grow- 
ing shoots and fall unfolding leaves 
take on a reddish green color, having 
raised blistered pat~hes of a reddish 
tinge. Later as the leaves become 
normal in size these patches spread 
pretty well. over the leaves and turn 
dark brown to black and also gradu- 
ally increase in size as the season 
progresses. The leaves become more 
or less distorted. The under. surface 
of the leaves will have galls which 
are dark in color and corky in texture. 
The insect also attacks the fruit, lodg- 
ing at the stem and forming: blisters 
on the stems and fruit, first brilliant 
in color and later becoming dark. The 
stems will grow unusually large and 
the fruit will become malformed. Oc- 
casionally this insect also attacks the 
apple. The insect or mite which pro- 
duces this attack is microscopic in 
size. It becomes very active in the 
early spring. Where good lime sul- 
phur spraying is done, especially in 
late winter, very little trouble can be 
met in controlling this insect. The. 
strength to use is about 9-109. Great 
care must be used to cover the tree 
thoroughly and especially cover well 
the ends of the branches. Also where 


‘autumn spray of lime sulphur is good, 
also the oil emulsion sprays are very 


Magic 


Lies in pretty teeth— Remove that film 


* ‘Why will any man or woman in 
these days have dingy film on teeth? 


There is now a way to end it. Mil- 
lions of people employ it. You can 
see the results in glistening teeth 
everywhere you look. 


This is to offer a ten-day test, to 


: | show you how to beautify the teeth, 
' Blister mite is fairly easy to control | : 


Film is cloudy 


Film is that viscous coat you feel. 
It clings to the teeth, enters crevices 
and stays. When left it forms the 
basis of tartar. Teeth look discolored 
more or less. 


But film does more. It causes most 
tooth troubles. It holds food sub- 
stances which ferment and form acid. 
It holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay, 


Germs breed by millions in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief cause 
of pyorrhea. 


You leave it 


Old ways of brushing leave much 
of that flea intact. It dims the teeth 
and, night and day, threatens serious 
damage. That’s why so many well- 
brushed teeth discolor and decay. 
Tooth troubles have been constantly 
increasing. So déntal science has been 
seeking ways to fight that film. Two 
effective methods have been found. 
They mean so much that leading 
dentists the world over now advise 
them. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
perfected, correcting some old mis- 
takes. These two film combatants are 
embodied in it. The name is Pepso- 
dent, and by its use millions new 
combat that 


Two other foes 


It also fights two other foes of 
teeth. It multiplies the starch diges- 


tant in the saliva> To digest po wo 


deposits on teeth which may_other 
wise cling and form n acids. 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, To neutralize mouth acids 
which cause tooth decay. 


Thus Pepsodent brings ic people 
new conceptions of clezn teeth. 


Lives Altered 


Whole lives may be altered by this 
better tooth protection. Dentists now 
advise that children use Pepsodent 
from the time the first tooth appears. 
It will mean a few dental era. 


The way to know this is to send 
the coupon for a 10-Day Tube. Note 
how clean the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the viscous film. 
See how teeth whiten as the film- 
coats disappear. 


Sce and feel the new effects, then 
read the réasons in the book we send. 


If you. count such things important, 
cut out the coupon now. 





Pepsadénl 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


10-Day Tube Free ™ 





THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept. 788 1104S Wabash Ave., Chicago, Tl, 
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oe" A scientific film comstatast, which Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 
hitens, cleans a otects th 
teeth without use of Secudtel grit. 


In June and again in August, there . 
is often a slimy insect appearing on | Now advised by leading dentists the 


the surface of the leaves of pears ard | world over. 
|. cherries, is insect works rapidlv 
and grows fast, consuming the leaf 
as it goes along, a. leaving noth- 
ing but a skeleton of the leaf. In the 
distance the tree looks very brown, as 
though a fire perhaps had passed over 
it. e in devitalizes the tree by 
stopping the functioning of the leaves, | (#7 Besides reproducing the finest varieties 
weakens the buds if not kept in Ws, lutely, grafting hastens the bearing of the 
: | AG’ U S- check it will eventually have a marked ZEA nc Nut Trees I propagate are very h 
ice and‘ right pri ary a ll oe rn brewed iene —_ cultivation or the care red to grow 

bp service righ ces. 3 'o s ; , 

pe of highest quality erpped every to control. Any finely divided dust | Popes in 

iy tiene ond larnes pemincy 2 Senees. which ean be thrown on its body wil) 9 ).04 the most 
“ee Bat of every varety—trom whole toote—prop-| Te the body and destroy the in- | ,/cnd the most valuable om. 
E illustrated literature and catalog postpaid on| sect; or one can spray with lead ar- | J toyoufree.  - _ . 


N NU , at the rate of 1 pound to F. IC 
IN NURSERY CO. “HoctiaharatSpeiating” | SOnAtE, ¢TY TE TO Oe = J.F-IC 
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Jones’ Grafted Nut Trees Bear Early | 
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Purchasing the right motor truck for 
the farm is as important as getting the 
right team for the plough. 

When a GMC goes into service on a 
farm, the owner knows that he is 
getting a real motor truck—built from 
truck units—a truck that will give 
faithful, continuous service at a 
reasonable cost. 

Moreover it’s a complete motor truck 
—built as only a good machine can be 
of finest materials and close limits of 
accuracy. GMC trucks are real trucks. 
Their service records prove it. Ask for 
booklet “Motor Trucks on the Farm”. 


GENERAL MoTorRs TRUCK COMPANY 


Division of General Motors Corporation 
PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 


Ton . - + $1295 
Ton . ae 2375 Five Ton - . 
All for chassis 

f.0.6. factory, tax.to be 








ruck For The Farm 


Th nd One-Half Ton $3600 
ots on 9366 
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] big yield of choicest fruit. You can 
te) sas oo i aacre from hae 
ae nstaahe Son on 


















It is always ready to go, maintains 







Only Clean Fruit Pays" 


years, only sprayed trees yield a crop; in big-crop 
years, only perfect fruit gets‘a good price. 
A Hardie Sprayer pays a profit each year, because it sprays thor- 
oughly and at low cost. It is light-running, accessible, 


Rardies are made in twenty sizes, both hand and power. 
Get our illustrated Gatnbegae of the complete line. 


and 


HARDIE MANUFACTURING. COMPANY 


Manufecturers of Hand and Power Spra 
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allowed to remain in the r 
Money Makers. yes" if some of the plants are thinned 


By I. T. Pickford _ Need Plenty of Room 


HE gooseberry is rather particu- To facilitate cultivation and spray- 

lar about the place where it ing it is doubtful if it pays to. set 
- thrives, which may explain why one- closer than six feet each way, Skill- 
half of the commercial crop of the ful growers have been successful with a. 
country is produced in Michigan, and gooseberries planted between trees of . aa 
one-half of the Wolverine crop in a ye pr eet Needless to say — 
Oceana and Newaygo counties. fai ate Yolen such a plan if careless . & 

According to such figures the area attention is paid to fertilization and _* 
of ae gag? 4 ag must be quite cultivation. 
limited. With a healthy demand and It is almost imperative that inten- 
limited supply the business ought to sive cultivation be‘practiced. Lack of 
be fairly remunerative. In order te moisture: and foul i 
find-out about this I went to some of a neglected patch. Cover crops can be 
the canning factory managers. Among used to : ially a cro 
the questions I asked them were: Do like oats, barley or spring rye which 
you have a demand for canned winter kills and then works into the 

spins wage Be what ret ae ge soil easily with early cultivation. 

e tr wan em and in wa or dart growing 
syrup? About how much do the ber- Blog raf a ie scomnk aie 
ries yield per acre? Could you rec- edge of the leaves and pre 
ommend that more acreage be planted? ‘foliation. -Experiments with fertilizer 
Similar questions were asked of sev- this past season indicate that plenty 
7, growers, especially regarding of available nitrogen is a g pre- 

. ‘ ventative. ~Ammonium Sulphate ap- % 

G. E. Rollins of the W. R. Roach plied early at the rate of to Ms . y 
sree Aa Hart did not hesitate a bit pound per bush held the leaves and 
res be _ or ae wen cen dae oF they were larger and a healthier color. §— 
bell al they’ could produce and says ,.¥pTianen, DY milatake put this ma 
the company plans to set ten acres on inet Sg Geo: Hawley, president of ae 
their own farms. A big New York an iickiews "Horticultu Lo Sociot a 
jobber takes most of their annual out- and Mr. Hawley took pleasure in ve = 
put of which the largest portion is ing visitors to note as wonderfully | ; 
solid packed in No. 10 gallon cans joticeable improvement in these | 
without r, A limi amount is lants as compared with those ; 
packed in No. 2 cans with a 50 degree loundihigr PP, eee: Sur- 
ergs James Billings treated certain rows 

The Market Demand and a blind man could almost feel the 

The principal demand for the big difference in-vigor. _ 
cans is the baking concerns and no Pruning consists in cutting out a 
doubt goes chiefly into pies. Mr. Rol- few of the oldest canes each year ana ‘ 
lins however believes that the fancy allowing an equal number of new 
article in the No. 2 can is promising ones to The best berries are  @ 
for future trade development. borne on shoots 2 to 4 years old. - o 

Harold al of the Oceana Can- = 'a 
ning Co. at helby, reparbed 9 the ‘same Dusting and Spraying re 
except that most of their uct g088 = Byamin i a 
to mid-western cities. It looks a8 sects, if t vote ally Bieean Mal 
though people like gooseberry pie in dormant of lime-sulphur or 
snite of all its reputation for @ sour other scale g spray must be made 

For summer spraying bgrdea i 
hur. 


ge reg . in’ sis 
aking gures of amounts re- better than lime- T, } 
ceived each year by the Oceana and mildew and leaf-apots apply idea: , 
Newaygo factories it appears that an when the leaves are nearly all out and = 
average production of gooseberries for again when the fruit is one-fourth . 
the two counties is at least 200,000 wn. If rms are present, add ; 
ice stipe oct in toe tech tate. tae ee 
are ship out in the fres : 

Opinions vary relative to the amount Har A Wan ae tae i 
an acre normally yields. Set 6 feet half-grown use white hellbore if —§ 
by 6 feet there are 1,210 bushes per worms are still troublesome. Use it | ar 
acre and 4 to 5 pounds per bush would at the rate of % ounce to each gallon = tir 
not be unreasonable for large healthy of water. Gooseberry 

lants. This is too high an estimate, insect pests ( seale) can also 
owever, as the figures from both he controlled, it 2 & 

growers and factories indicate about pect, with the 
one ton per acre as the average’ from chinery and dusts 
mature plantings. Based on such the market. Sucking “insects like 
yields there are more than 100 acres aphids must be treated with contact 
of gooseberry patches in the two inseeticides like nicotine-sulphate. 
counties. ing to the subject of harvesting 

Varieties to Plant it should be said that the time of 


P goosebe: recommends 
Gooseberries belong to the Saxi- in this country. That is, they come 
frage family of plants and the Amer- early fitting in quite satisfacterily be- 
ican and English varieties are differ- tween_ erries and. cherries. 
ent species. The leading American prea od to. hold their pitkers and 
variety is the Downing. Canners pre- also -to have the money coming 
fer it to thé Houghton. English sorts along steadily. i 
like Columbus are very large, but mil- | Growers got eight cents pe pound 
dew so ly that it makes their eul- this year is higher than usual. 
ture too hazardous for commercial The ordina ri _wear. gloves 
growers. and the berries from the stems. 
Gooseberries, like currants, thrive Sticks and leaves are removed by ran- 
hest in a deep moist loamy soil. This ning through a gr tee mill of the 
does not mean a soggy undrained lo- common sort used for cleaning grain. 
cation. -A fairly moderate humid <li-- The berries can be handled much 
mate suits them better than dry more easily than most fruits. They 
intense heat. In this region they can do not spo Bg ng and do not bruise 
be found ree many types of when hauled in bushel baskets or 
soil, even light sand and heavy clay. lug-boxes. y most every one 
Cuttings of this plant root quite knows are picked while still 
freely. course you can buy well- green. The my : ghee & a 
rooted plants from nurserymen, “but eg flavor make good jam, but 
if you want to. grow your own, take commetcial trade does not seem to 
six inch cuttings in the fall of mature demand anything but the tart green 


wood of the current season’s growth. 3 ; 
In closing, this little story about 
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These can be immediately planted in ’ 

rows about 30 inches apart and spaced gooseberries-it should be said that no ~ 

about 6 to 8 inches or more in the row. oné is recommending a headlong rush — 

tet. FOk -Grothinas. of Gy Ate <EieR al a gend cinons UT tee b> a 
r, ‘0 5 0 es ee: a “p} ? can % 

down into the soil. They will develop oi oil, Incber. ead 4 
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Fi mA it Grov i 4 oe 
By S. W. Fletcher 

Te strictly commercial apple in- 

dustry of Pennsylvania is .hardlv 

twenty-five years old, and the peach 

even less. More than half of 

our apple orchards are not yet bear- 


ing. orchard ement prac- 
tice is still in the formative period; it 
has not yet become a » as in 
Western New York. ennsylvania 


fruit penis ‘is mainly retail. Only 
in a few counties will there be any 
considerable ‘development of carlot 
shippi Scarcely 10 per cent of 
Pennsylv vania fruit a toll to the 
an a oe sage never be 
a great ng state; it may com- 
fort you to know that about’ the only 
competition we are likely to give 
Massachusetts growers will be in ee 
hey Dae 8,000,000 people, in our own 

markets, in case you should ever 
want to ship to them. 


Problems Cultural-and Marketing 

I regret to report that our old 
friend, the Baldwin, is failing eer: 
Once the king of fruits in Penns 
vania, it is now being displaced by the 
S McIntosh and several other 
sorts. The severe winter of 1917 gave 
it a sharp set-back; some trees were 
killed outright and many more had 
their lower branches killed. Added to 
this is the trouble with Baldwin Spot, 
or Bitter Pit, especially on fruit in 
common storage. It has been a raf 
bearer in recent years. Baldwin will 
continue to be a favorite in northern 
and western Pennsylvania but it has 
lost its grip, and now yields first place 


in the pomology of the state to Stay- 
man. ; 


We witness without at Segre, Be however, 
the passing of the 
shipping variety and has no Paes in 
the fruit list of a state that grows 
apples chiefly for local markets and 
hence must have sorts that are fit to 
eat. Delicious is new friends 
every year. Notwithstanding its de- 
fects, such as marked susceptibility 
to seab, a tendency to mould at the 
core, a loss of flavor or “flattening 

out” in eold: storage, and Borat rain 
lack of size, it. has proved to be a 
vigorous, hardy, early bearing, and 
productive variety of high y and 
seems to be especially ble for 

ane ve in common storage for local 
m 


Standardize Varieties 

ane of our problems is the stand- 

ogre’ of varieties. We grow en- 
tirely too many ‘sorts. Commercial 
orchards with twenty-five or more 
varieties ee or ge rather ony Soe 
exception. uch progress een 
made in this direction the~ past few 
ears; It is a fair estimate that at 
feast eral annie dhs eent of the com- 
apple plan in Pennsylvania 
under ten rg is of twelve 


vat at least areas per eat spe 
standard sorts B Behe of Geos Ca 
ios: £ nm Salway, 8 reer Ayo 


umber of varieties for for 
roe 5 glen has 


plan 

pve as ag i ought py 

P geeee ireniey ot of 
cultural wg or oy he different 


 cctcgpenee a of our numerous local mar- 


‘ the crop to these markets over a long 


state in permanent. sod on tillable 
land. Undoubtedly this is due, in 
part, to the fact that we have an 
average rainfall annually of 45 inches 
which elgg ody cpp wrinag 2 I am now 
convince at a Fe gs ropor- 
tion of our orchards Bong 2 eo ndled 
in sod to best eiciiens under’ the 
following conditions: e trees must 
be mature, not young; the land must 
be strong enough to produce a good 
growth of grass; 
cut at least twice a year and left as 
a.mulch; the’ orchard must be fertil- 
ized more os aged than, tilled orchards 
and especi any nitrogenous fer- 
tilizer; and the mice must: be circum- 
vented in one way or another. 


Alfalfa Growing Successful 


One of the mést interesting devel- 
opments, in recent years, is the grow- 
ing mm of alralfa i” a 
permanent | in’ ere in. apple or- 
chards. Several of our best orchards 
have been in alfalfa since they were 
posted, and never have been tilled. 

he mice seldom bother an alfalfa 


orchard, unless it has to get 
grassy. On land that es alfalfa 
without heavy ense—and not all 


soils will do this hae one of the most 

satisfacto 
The pro lone of fertilizin the or- 
is inseparable from tillage 
ractice. Fertilizers do not pay in 
ennsylvania orchards that have an- 
nual a and cover.crops. But it 

to fertilize sod orehards. 


of our best growers now | 


do A majority no pruning after the 
trees are hres ears old except to cut 
out suckers, but wait until the 
trees come into re page! bearing be- 
fore beginning to thin the top. SThis 
of course does not apply to peaches. 
Spraying Practice 
The pe pt '8 on 1 spraying as com- 
fn Be with, been spirited 
— man oe does not seem 
sposition to pe spray- 
fee in "tauar of ries The exper- 
ience of our growers agi t. dusting 
may be even superior to spraying 
for the summer treatment of peaches, 
and may be useful as a supplement to 
praying in the summer treatment of 
rot Bo gd orchards seponisiy the 
petal-fall treatment; but ew care to 
beyond that at present. In. fact, 
ouse, Yellow parent; and that 
there has been a distinct reaction 
from dusting apples the past two 
, largely because of its failure 
bo control scab. Some growers have 
_—— it entirely. But it is 
natural - expect that dusting 
a ty 8 will be iepeeeyts the. last 
word has not been said, 

So many cases af spray burning 
have followed the use of the gun that 
og gle: of our growers have gone back 

except for the dormant 

Pd ng yet the gun was the sal- 
Megs of pn crops during the labor 
shortage of war times. e last two 
years of short gt = have induced 
many growers to take a chance, and 


negléct spra This year they are 
reaping the harvest in a million dollar 


less from scab, 
You oe ied brown tail 


moths; we ha e beetle. 
which ‘is tilly * as 7 edie If we 
are as f Keeping it under 
control-as you oe Bpeping with your 
Fis our growers will be satisfied. 
proareens several miles a year, 
right prospect for control, 
uniee i Sep atte poomtty 
na’ we rr 

fuse to get panicky. 

More Storage Needed 

One of the outstanding needs of 
Pennsylvania apple owes today is 
more and. be’ common storage 


houses. With over 50 cent of our 


apples -_ earried to local markets in 
~ motor truc 


the problem of feeding 


rather than floo them in 





Our a er eres | 


ove A roportion 
- bere Pl have no oe ee 
except from om- 
paratively few are able ic aaraee two 
lean years pFiadly: in meg and 


successive 
ed 1921, without serious diseomf 


(Continued on pare 39) 
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RUNING is a job that has to be done right. 
P best saws you can buy. Use Atkins Pruning Saws, 

you do the work better, éasier and quicker—save you time, 
labor and money. -They are made of the famous “Silver Steel”— 
the finest saw steel in the world—and take a keener edge, cut 
faster, run easier, stay sharp longer and require less filing. 


Atkins Duplex Pruner No. 3, shown here, is a popular saw. One 
edge has coarse teeth for heavy work, the other has finer teeth for 
light cutting. Look for the name “Atking” on the blade when you 
It means long service and real value. 
are Atkins Saws for every wood or metal cutting purpose. Ask 
your dealer for the Atkins Saws you need, or write us. 


buy a pruning saw. 


Get This FREE Book 


Every fruit grower needs this helpful 
book. It tells the correct methods and 
proper time for pruning every kind of 
tree. It shows how successful pruning 
is done quicker and easier with the right 
tools. Just write your name ‘and ad- 
dress on the. margin of this page, and 
give your dealer’s name. Maii it to us 
today. 


E.C. ATKINS & CO., Inc. 


Dept. D-1. Indianapolis, Ind. 


Makers of ‘‘Silver Steel’”” Saws and Tools. Handled by leading hardware dealers 
and jobbers, mill supply houses and factory branches all over the world. 
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Should be 
used with 
Every Spray 
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Insu hh nce 
/n Garden, Field 
and Orchard 


While you are spraying for 
and other pests, 
just remember that the spe- 
cific for Aphis and those other 
soft-bodied insects is “Black 
Use it with any 
other solution, and make one 
spraying do double duty. 

“Black Leaf 40" is the “old Relia- 
ble” for Aphis, eer, 
Bug and a host of other orchard 
pests that Lime-Sulphur and Ar- 
sprays do not control, 
Costs only a few cents a tree. 

Your dealer has ‘Black Loaf 40°" and 


a free complete Spray Chart. ff he le 
out, write us at once. 


ti aia 


NS 
Black Leaf 40 


scale, scab 


Leaf 40.” 
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Growers Need 


Better power. for plowing and orchard cultiva- 
tion—and -proper equipment for hauling to mar- 
ket is the need of every fruit grower. The 
Avery Line supplies it. P 

The Avery Track-Runner Tractor, illustrated ‘above, 
is the ideal tractor for orchard work. Its low, com- 
pact size and wonderful power plant make it pre eagnen 
adapted for this work. It is the only tractor wit 
track operating on roller bearings. It has a heavy 
duty, four-cylinder valve-in-head motor. Powerful 
enough to pull any oftchard equipment. Also has belt 
ulley convenieftly located. Can be turned in its owa 
eunth-—ie typical of all Avery machines. in ease of 
handling, low up-keep cost and dependability. 


Write us for booklet describing the com- 
plete 1923 Avery Line of power farm- \ 
ing, threshing and hauling machinery. 


VERY 


Tractors.Trucks, Motor Cultivators, 
Threshers. Plows, etc. 


t 


god Moe, Tak 
m any style an 
Sue of body to meet your 


improved Avery Machines 
for 1923. 











Will your Sprayer 
last 20 years? 


Bean outfits built 18 and 20 years ago 
are still on the job today. We admit 
theyshould be replaced by more mod- 
ern sprayers, but their continued use- 
fulness proves the sturdiness of Bean 
hag etaas sata” pmeasserang 
season add more power and capacity, 
while ~ gS the weight, which 
means faster better work at less 
ved outfits at your 
, send thi 
for new catalog which illustrates and 
describes in detail the entire Bean line 
of orchard, potato, truck and general 
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"The Future of Orcharding 


By C. E. Rogers 

id Bo prospects for the orchard 

business in Missouri never 
looked better than they do now,” de- 
clared T. J. Talbert, recently appointed 
head of the department of horticul- 
ture, University of Missouri, after a 
tour of the orchard region of the state. 
Professor Talbert will sever his con- 
nection with the Kansas State Agri- 
cultural college where he has been su- 
perintendent of institutes and exten- 
sion schools since December, 1919, and 
will go to Missouri September 1. He 
is a’native of Missouri and a graduate 
of the University of Missouri in which 
institution he also took his master’s 
degree. Speaking of orchard condi- 
tions in the state, Professor Talbert 
continued: 

“The history of the’ enterprise com- 
bines with all the factors which should 
be considered in a study of the out- 
look to make the prospects for the fu- 
ture look very bright. 

“Commercial production in the 
United States may increase to some 
extent in the next few years, due to 
increased plantings in such regions as 
the Shenandoah-Cumberland and the 
Pacific. Northwest. We cannot, how- 
ever, reasonably expect anything like 


such increases in commercial produc- - 


tion as were experienced from 1905 to 
1920. On the other hand, we know 
that there has not been any concerted 
effort on the part of the growers in 
any of the big aap producing sec- 
tions to materially increase their 
plantings in the past ten years. 


Number of Bearing Trees 

“In fact, the decrease in the num- 
ber of apple trees as given by the 
1920 census is. little less than start- 
ling even to those who have ‘made a 
careful study of the situation. The 
number of bearing apple trees in the 
United States in 1920 was 115,265,029 
as compared with 151,322,840 in 1910, 
a decrease of 36,057,811 or 23.8 per 
cent. The number of trees which have 
not come into bearing or young trées 
which have not yet reached the bear- 
ing age is given as 36,171,604 as com- 
pared with 65,791,848 in 1910, ._These 
figures show a decrease of 29,620,244 
or 45 per cent. 

“The number of bearing peach trees 
in 1920 was 65.654.921 as compared 
with 94,506,657 in 1910; a decrease of 
28,851,768 trees or 30.5 per cent. Those 
not yet of bearing age in 1920. num- 
bered 21,623,657 as compared with 
42,266,248 in 1910, representing a de- 
crease of 20,642,586 trees or 48.8 per 
cent,” 

A comparison of the number of 
bearing and non-bearing trees of Mis- 
souri in 1910 and 1920 with those of 
two other central states was_illus- 
trated by Professor Talbert with the 
accompanying table: 


began to come beck and the pst pe 


1907 and 1911. When pri 

improve, beginning in 1900 con- 
tinuing up. until 1908-09, there oc- 
curred another heavy’ planting’ period. 
The planting was so great in many 
western states that the business as- 
sumed the proportions of a boom, Sev- 
eral failures in the Ozarks (Missouri) 
stimulated prices and the planting of 
orchards in the northwest. 

“With the same rate of increase we 
will’ have in 1980 about 130,000,000 
people, while in 1940, when many 
young orchards will be reaching their 
maximum bearing period, we will have 
at this rate 165,000,000 people and in 
1950, 210,000,000. 

_“The drift of our people toward the 
city is distinctly in the .orchardist’s 
favor. This should be-one of the great- 
est influences against over-production. 

_*“Judicious advertising and educa- 
tional campaigns will increase the con- 
pare: 1 yn of apples. Apples of better 
grade and quality are of importance 
in this undertaking We. can no doubt 
profit by the educational and advertis- 
ing campaigns which have been waged 
for the citrus’ fruits. 

Export Possibility 

“There are great. possibilities in ex- 
port trade, South America as yet is a 
market. undeveloped. Most of the 
world’s commercial apple crop is pro- 
duced in the United States. The ap- 

le is one of the least perishable of 
ruits and at the same time one.of the 
most popular when a demand is stim- 
ulated. - At present England is the 
leading export’ market. 

“The extension of storage facilitiés 
and better methods of distribution rep- 
resent one of the favorable factors in 
the outlook for the commercial apple 
4 . 

“With improved roads and shipping 
facilities, distance from market an 
inaccessibility will be largely over- 
come. This should make for distinct 
development in the industry. 

“It is important to note that there 
has been little effort on the part of the 
Habe in any part of the United 

ates to make large plantings. This 
lack of plantings cannot fail to have 
effect upon the production in the next 
two decades. 

“If for no other reason than the 
magnitude of the fruit industry, horti- 
culture should have a prominent place 
as one of the chief industries of the 
state. Aside from its magnitude, there 
is another reason why horticulture 
should loom large in the eyes of every- 
one interested in the land and its 

roducts—the .fact that horticulture 

always stood for the highest type 
of agriculture. Whenever and where- 
ever civilization has been at its high- 
est, horticulture has occupied a prom- 
inent place. 
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Bearing Per Cent 
ecrease 


1920 ' 1910 
Missouri ~.-~5,162,859 14,359,673 
Indiana ~.....3,427,816 5,764,821 
Illinois 5,112,866 9,900,627 


Trees Not Bearing Per Cent 
Decrease 


91.0 1,565,823 3,624,833 
40.5 929,160 1,961,974 
48.3 1,825,886 2,548,301 





“With a 10 per cent increase in pop- 
ulation and new export channels open- 
ing up each year there would seem to 
be no danger of over-production for 
many years,” Professor Talbert con- 
tinued. ; 

Price Unstable 

“There is less stability in the price 
of apples than in many other products 
as the product does not respond 
quickly to the law of supply and de- 
mand. It requires several years (12- 
15) for trees to come into full bearing 
and overproduction may not be felt for 
a considerable period. : 

“The history of apple production in 
the United States. has run in cycles. 
About the middle of the past century, 
when apples first began to be i 
commercially, prices were good. From 
1865 to 1875 prices continued high. 
Over-production began to be felt about 
1880. From this time on commercial 
production increased and prices fell 
until 1896. 

“From 1890 to 1896 many growers 
pulled their trees, confident that the 
good prices-would never return. Very 
sot planting was undertaken in this 


pe 


ould 
farming "projet bat he would carry 
wi is othe 


“Fruit growing is a specialized busi- 
ness and to the pe 
it the attention -which it justly de- 
sotvendnobe ia on axiple newark: What 
we need is not necessarily more or- 
chards but better orchards. If the 
grower is to succeed in the future he 

ive the industry more thought 
and attention. He must adopt the bet- 
ter methods and practices which have 
been tried and proven. 


U ges Growers Diversify 
“Ca studies in farm manage- 
elms estas” lactone oe 
ons roug e 
co have shown that increased 
acre yields are associated with profita- 
ble production and that diversified 
farming is associated with profitable 
e+ sg It would seem advisable, 
‘ore, for the fruit grower to in- 
crease his acre yields by more efficient 


care and management. In so doing he 
major 


r lines of farm- 


Jing fike dairying, poultry airing end 


the like. 


“The ce see of the fruit grower ~ 
of western New York en sec- _ 


.. (Continued on page 45) 
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{Pennsylvania — 
Fruit Growing 


‘(Continued from page 37) 


We youngsters in the fruit business 
ee a nde should agen < we —_ _ — 

‘ in other Nees amp. © eir 
ARMSTRONG experience burns brightly beneath the 


“Don’t a all your e in 
one et,” Missouri had heeded 
SPRAY PUMP ‘| | this. warning, she would not be in such 
The Pump of a Hundred Uses | |* humiliating position today, with a 
: loss of 11,000, trees in ten years. 
un iruit orvegetablen thee issome | |1f Washington had heeded this warn- 
' POMME. ‘Bor ‘washing the | | jn the depthe in 1980, eiding the vet 
. in pths in ly crest 
whitewash | | of an evanescent boom in 1921, and 
facing an inevitable decline in the 
apere to come, If the wholesale apple. 
rict of southern Pennsylvania a 
not heed this 
tors of the fifteenth 
census will find many abandoned or- 
— and ag Bae nese supremacy | 
in apple industry pass into 
other hands. It ig certain that the 
type of orchard that should peocall 
here is not the one so commonly seen 
now, farm of 50 or _more-acres of 
and little else; but a farm on 
apples are the major source of ay Sear 
income and the chief object of care, = all - 1 ‘4 
but with enough other kinds of fruit, Ny OEE 
farm crops or live stock to carry the | =" 


, the enumera- 
and sixteenth 


enterprise over the lean fruit. years. 
The outstanding need of local mar- 
ket fruit growing in vania is 
better grading. 
The progress of Pennsylvania apple 
growers toward a eandawiiaed pack 


| will be greatly stimulated by-the pro- . 
posed Pennsylvania standard apple ‘The Speed Wagon gets right to the heart of 
. at ie a ae ae rural haulage requirements. In design, ca- 
ass, eioitial ‘o to a pacity and operation it’s the made-to-order 
ace seed’ teadhatea caters tail: vehicle for farm service. For it combines— 
id ther than tive effort, ; | 
Posen By wae oS. ties op Fleetness—which brings the profitable 
we Baird has come for Aa change. markets nearer, by time. 
e o. years, whic. ve en 
rather lean years, on the whole, have Power—for the hills and rough stretches. 
wers n. apout co- 
ati Sn a They have aeerved with LBs rT yy sand, mud, snow and 
interest the success of the central piowed te eo 
Fee York. Our orchards ole vaste . Ruggedness,—insuring hundreds of 
and more widely scattered than in thousands of miles of service. 


Western New York, yet it is evident . 
that there are many places in the Economy,—without a parallel, based on 
wholesale districts where a central low purchase price, unusually small de- 


acking house is entirely feasible. The : 7 

cont packin g house is th @ next step precterion, and low running costs. | 

in the wholesale fruit industry in 

Pennsylvania, for it is based on the -Manufactured (not assembled) by Reo in its 

proposition, too long overlooked, that entirety. Supplied in twelve standard body 

oe Bee oo = gga wont styles,—all convertible. - More that 75,000 

‘ot the whole, the last two ears in use. Cagacity 500 to 2500 pounds. 
ve rather lean ones for Penn- is price 2 

ee growers, Py pine for Chassis i "1185, ; 

the wholesale men, and: reezes 

of April, 1922, left many of them des- REO MOTOR CAR COMPANY 

olate another year. e outioo : : «ons 

lis bright, but only for the right kind | Lansing, Michigan 


: the ha he ¢ : 
been singed, "Some of te specuiators| | Delivers the Goods Quicker and Cheaper 




















have been caught. Some of the peo- 
le who paid big prices for orchards = 
uring the year have.been taught a fy 
lesson. = the real ap oaglt haba 5 
ose heart n wor 7 1 » RHODES DO 

. ts to stay in the busi- i 4) Cea re. 
ness for a lifetime, w er the years 
are fat or lean, can look toward the 
future with confidence. He will re- 
ceive a fair return for. his: labor.— 
This address delivered at Farmers’ 
Week at The Mass. Agri’l College. 


'- Powdery-Mildew Lp ; 2 
i Be is less troublesome than the 332 8. DIVISION AVE., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
downy-mildew. In parts of the Pa- —~—~ 
cific Coast, however, this disease be- 
comes very serious, in fact, in some 


ee rete pee W DRY LIME SULPHUR 
tions. of the vine i have a : Sar easly’ bn. Me women 






































powdery appearance, having much the J 
REX OIL EMULSION 


that the leaves and shoots 
been scattered 
At one-fourth the cont of other oil sprays. 


powder. The disease 

a Lage ae dour radar r Write us for full information and prices on quentitios wanted. 
recommended for black rot and an- THE TOLEDO R 
this disease. pet ee ane 
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Niagara Orchard 
Duster at work 


will save your crops and your money. 





Speed Easy, 
Effective, Protection 


cViagara _ 
DUSTERSand DUST MIXTURES | 


Envelope Trees or Plants in a Dust Cloud Reachin 
all Parts of the Foliage at the rate of 5 acres o 
Mature Apple Trees or 4 acres of Field crops per hour. 


of the time and labor 


Get the right Niagara for your farm and save 
ust and you can eover 


ordinarily required in fighting insects and diseases. 
all the trees or crops at just the right time—that means proper protection. 


It will pay you to call on the Niagara Dealer or write and find out just 
what model Duster and what Dusts are best to use on A 
Pears, Potatoes, Hops, Grapes, Strawberries, Celery, Smal 
tables, ete.; our specialists are at your service. Get posted on Dusting. 


cMiagara SPRAYER COMPANY 
Middleport, New York 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Dusting Machines and Dusting . 
Materials, Soluble Sulphur Compound 
IMPLEMENT DEALERS: Write for Our Plans 











BOYCE SPRAY GUN 


med what you have been looking for. 

only double nozzle Spray Gun 

ing both short and long range. Adapt- 

able for any power spraying, with a capacity 
of seven galions per minute and upwards. 

One man can handle full capacity of any spray 

rig with best possible results, saving time and 


material, and this saves money. Baskets for 


* 


Apples, Peaches; Pi 





‘ested and approved by leading Fruit Growers in 


monials. $15.00 delivered to.all parts of U. S. 
Parcel Post or Express C. O. D. — Satisfaction 
Guaranteed or money refunded. 


WM. E. BOYCE - Albion, N.Y.|_ The Pierce-Williams Co, **™ 





d Crates for Borries, C 
i i- an rates for ries, ucum 
all fruit States. Hundreds of voluntary testi Caulifio ragicr wenhles of ofl 


PLANT ; 
Catalog mailed on request 











Strawberry Plants. $3.00 per 1,000) co2t! 


History and valuable illustrated book free. You will learn | spected an 
Address, 





, Mayer's Plant Nursery, Merrill, Mich. WESTHAU 


suuasecececenocuiaguoussdeevacecacosaesueacesnveeueeneeasssgennn nna 
PLANTS $3.00 AND U 
s—finest -variety. All state “in- 


STRAWBERRY 
pe ving 

Rest Free et. 
NURSERIES, Sawyer, Michigan 





Lather Burbank’s wonderful genids has created a tomato that from seeds planted in 
open ground, Bears fruit earlier than plants set out at same time. 


Mr. Burbank himself, makes the 
toes has 


remarkab!: 
grown from the Seed 
lanted 


Besides being the Earliest T 
, a big bearer, 


to in the World the Burbank is 
very solid and of fine flavor. 











soe iene 


and most PRODUCTIVE strawberry known. ONE BERRY mak 
9 make a layer in a quart box. 400 crates per acre. 


wi 
WVESTON’S TRUE-TO-NAME STOC 
OUR PRICES have’ been GREATLY REDUCED. WHOLESALE PRI 
Sa oan eas suc as Wh 
A. R. WESTON & CO., R. D. No. 1 , | 


e,) 


EST, SWEETEST 
aBIG MOUTH. 





} New York-and sells for $1.50. 


Horticultural Digest — 


NSECTICIDES, Fungicides and 

Applications is a new book just off 
the press, written by Professors O. G. 
Anderson and F. C. Roth of Purdue 
University. 

It has been many years since we 
have had offered to us a book de- 
voted entirely to spraying. .This book 
will make a-special appeal to college 
and vocational students, employees of 
spray manufacturing companies, 
county agents, and many fruit grow- 
ers, for while the book is written from 
an instructional point of view, it con- 
tains a wealth of material which every 
orchardist uses. The book is divided 
into two parts, part one dealing with 
stomach poisons, . contact poisons, 
fungicides, combination sprays, mis- 
cellaneous sprays, fumigants, spray- 
ing equipment and cost problems. Prac- 
tically all spray formulae are included, 
Part two deals with the control of in- 
sects and plant diseases, a study of 
spray machinery, pumps, valves; 
special oo nozzles, guns, over- 
head tank system, towers etc., and 
dusting outfits. The concluding chap- 
ters deal with the cost of spraying, 
spray rings, care of outfits and sim- 
ilar topics. ‘The useful appendix is 
found dealing with prices of materials, 
a list of manufacturers of spray 
equipment and materials, and other 
topics too numerous to mention. 


This book is published by - John - 


Wiley & Sons, Inc. of New York and 
sells for $3.00. 





Horticulture 
ORTICULTURE is a text-book for 


high schools and normals, edited - 


by K. ‘C. Davis of Cornell University: 

ile this book was. written primarily 
as a text, it is so comprehensive, deals 
with so many subjects, is so clearly 
and simply written and nicely illus- 


trated that it will prove a handy book’ 


for fruit growers to have in their li- 
brary.. If you are intérested in the 
a gg of plants, budding and 
grafting, in maintaining a fine home 
garden or home orchard, in kno 
something about the enemies whi 
attack our fruits, such as the app: 
pear and quince, if you are interes 

in the fundamentals of growing fruits, 
such as the peach, pear, plum, gra 
and the apple, if you are interested 
the study of tables and maps showing 
the distribution of American fruit 
growing, if you want to know about the 
growing of sub-tropical fruits. such as 
avocadoes-or grape fruit, and if te 
are interested in maintaining soil fer- 
tility, you ‘will be interested in this 
volume. 

It must be understood that each sub- 
ject treated rather briefly but clearly. 
This is the second edition and a very 
attractive text in horticulture. It is 
sold by the J. B. Lippincott Co. of 
Philadelphia. Price $1.75. 





Laboratory Manual of Fruit and 
Vegetable Products 

SE icnigel interest has been shown in 

the past few years in the develop- 
ment of the horticulture products busi- 
ness. The growth of canneries, juice 
factories and dehydrators has been 
phenomenal. In addition, thousands 
of growers are becoming interested in 
a small way in canning, juice. manu- 
facture and dehydration. 

We have had few good text-books 
and practically no laboratory manuals 
on this subject. While this book is 
written ‘primarily as a laboratory 
manual for college students, it, never- 
theless, will be of great interest to 


those’ working in manufacturing plants like 


or to fruit growers who are contem- 
lating engaging in the manufacture of 


horticultural products on a small scale. 


In addition, there are valuable tables 


Wholesale Distribution of Fresh Fruits 


- and Vegetables 

HOLESALERS for_some time 
have been subject to much crit- 

icism. by the producers, railroads and 
consumers; in fact, when the middle- 
man is used too often it is confined to 
the jobber or wholesaler. These men 
have been accused of being profiteers. 
‘In defence of the industry this book 
has been published. A survey was 
made to ascertain the wholesale selling 
price of representative fresh fruits 
and vegetables, to ascertain the actual 
handling. cost paid by wholesale deal- ~ 
ers, to ascertain other. fixed costs, to 


determine the profits or losses made | 


by the commisson merchants and 
The book contains an enormous — 
amount of data of interest to all stu- * 


dents in inarketing. Statistics show- © 


ing the total tonnage of fruits and 


vegetables handled in this country, the * ” 


terest: 


hme: il season, etc. are very in- 
a general discussion on the wholesale 


distribution of fruits. and vegetables ~ 


in our | markets. The authors 7 
are R. G. lips and Samuel Fraser 
of the International Apple Shippers’ — 
‘Assn., Rochester, N. Y. e boo 


for $5.00. 
Knots, Splices and Rope-Work 
HIS is a amor well illnstrated, in- | 
teresting little booklet on how to 
tie the various knots in handling rope. 


‘It takes up such subjects as cordage, 


simple knots and bends, nooses, loops 
and mooring knots, shortenings, grom- 
mets and selvages, lashings, seizings 
and earemn and fancy knots and rope- — 


wo 

The book is published by the Nor- 
man W, Henley lishing Co. of New — 
York and sells for $1.00. ‘ 


és? ARM Manufacture of Unfer- 
mented Apple Juice” is the title ~ 

of Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1264, pub- 
lished by the U. S. Department of Ag- 
riculture. It is a very timely bulle- © 
tin of some 55 pages which goes into © 
the question of manufacture of cider © 
very thoroughly. Since there is a 

very large apple crop this year, there — 
is a good ‘opportunity for the manu- © 
facturer of ciders and vinegars, and ~ 
apple growers to be very much inter- 
agg in securing a copy of this bulle- ~ 


6s. ULTIVATION and Growing 

on Texas F: is” 
the title of Bulletin No. 293 issued by ~ 
the: TeXas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, College Station, Texas. This 
bulletin takes up the cultivation and 
care, not only of the leading fruit 
trees of Texas but also of the shade ~ 
and. ornamental trees. The bulletin — 
is nicely illustrated and will prove to 
be very helpful to ple considerin 
the growing of fruit and ornamental ~ 
ps Texas and similar 
regions. 


ssf. OLD Storage as an Aid to the BT 


4 Marketing of Plums” is the title © 
of bulletin No. 344 issued by the Uni-— 
versity of Califo-nia, Berkeley, Cali-~ 
fornia. This bulletin is very interest- 
ing to all plum growers. It gives 
tables showing the sequence of har- 
vesting and ripening of the leading 
varieties of plums on the Pacific 
coast, and in the summary brings out 
the a figures that the Wick- 
son had an optimum oe period of — 
nearly. ‘twelve weeks an i 
marketable for a week or 10 da’ 4 
removdl from storage; that the Sat- — 
suma had a sto period of eleven 
weeks; that the Kelsey’s period of 
sto was ten weeks and varieties” 
Climax,. Tragedy and Grand 
Duke can be kept nine weeks; that the 
Yellow Egg, Sultan, Bea Agen 
and Sugar will k 
over six weeks 


and suggestions which will be helpful Ab 


to all interested in this phase of horti- 
culture. : 

Professors W. V. Cruess and A. W. 
Christie. are well-known nationally as 
leaders in this line of endeavor. ey 
are with the University of 
California. e book is published by 
the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Ine, 


he and Co’ i 4 
deteriorate very rapidy in storage a 


mbes’ f keep about two weeks. 5 
the s of pl no fi 
age, the Climax and 4 


by. . 
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FREE :*<*: OUTFIT 


95 Buys 140-Egg Champion 

|, 1S. Belle Clty incubator 

i ‘Water, ir . wii aes t 
Gece eee 18% Fa 


rere Order now. Share 
Portree ae ce i a E 


Co., Box 103,% 
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| : ‘ Trend in Orcharding 
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300 pounds pressure. Guns discharg- 
ing 5-6 gallons per minute should have 
a fairly coarse opening in the disc. 
With such an outfit a very large vol- 
ume of material may be used but 
which will be broken up sufficiently 
fine to do most effective work. With 
a three and one-half horse outfit, only 
one may be employed. Failure to 
do effective spraying has resulted from 
the use of an outfit developing 250 
pounds or less using the gun with a 
coarse disc opening, The spray is 
not properly broken uv and does not 
thoroughly cover fruit and foliage. 
The coarse spray shoots through the 
tree passing by both fruit and foliage. 


Thoroughness and Timeliness 


Growers have lost large sums by 
failure to spray thoroughly and timely. 
Slipshod methods often result in the 
tops of trees being untouched by 
spray. This usually is reflected in 
much wormy fruit, A large tree will 
require eight gallons of spray or more 
for best results. Experimental &pray- 
ing in two orchards demonstrated that 
the saving of every 21 cents per tree 
on @ season’s spraying in. material re- 
sulted in a.loss of $1.04. 

Timeliness in spraying _ requires 
close observation on the development 
of insect pests. This is especially so 
in Codling Moth control. Applications 
come at definite intervals. This in- 
‘eludes the Calyx Spray at which time 
the poison may be placed in the Calyx 
cups, Cover sprays are made at the 
time the broods hateh, ‘Exfra sprays 
may often be necessary. — 


Other Problems 


,Growers are giving strict attention 
to other problems than these indicated. 
These include varieties,- cooperation 
and marketing. The planting of ap- 
ples has reached a low ebb, being 
mostly confined to replacements in the 
bearing orchard... Many districts are 
planting pears. Good prices. received 
for this fruit as. compared with apples 
accounts for this fact. Anjou, Taos. 
and Bartlett comprise the main varie- 
ties. Low yielding apples are gradu- 
ally being eliminated. Spitzenberg is 
a typical example. Winesap, Joriathan, 
Red ~ Cheek, Delicious, Ortley and 
other heavy croppers are here to stay. 

Cooperative buying and ‘selling is 
firmly intrenched. All prominent dis- 
tricts have one or more organizations 
of this kind. The Hood River Apple 
Grower’s Association and the Oregon 
Growers Cooperative Association are 
typical examples. .Future development 
will be along the lines of closer coop- 
eration between districts in advertis- 
ing and selling Northwestern fruit. 

The problems confronting North- 
western fruit growers are essentially 
the same as that obtained in most 
other fruit sections.. They differ only 
in degree as influenced by local con- 
ditions. The degree of success in any 
section is measured by their ability 
to cope with such fundamental factors 
as soil management, pruning, spray- 
ing, thinning. and cooperative buying 


| and gelling. In this respect the Pacific 


Northwest leads. 


BABY CHICKS 


Hatching ev in the week and ev: 
hour in ‘the day oe are the World's 
Largest Producers. 


Three Million for 1923 


stack poeta smoverately Siieel, see 
$ 7a 
Seth's Standard QUALITY chicks from heavy laying 
Reg. U.S. Pat.Of. stock at small additional cost. 
We deliver 1 post anywhere east of the Rockies 
and ee, 0% sate arrival. 
Write nearest address, today, for catalog—FREE. 
THE SMITH STANDARD COMPANY 
73 Ow 184 Friend Street 





Cleveland, Ohio 
Chicago, Ill., Dept. 427 So. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 


W BEST ; BEST 
fom Mouilde Free. 








|W. A.Weber, Box18, Mankato, Minn. 


TE B..2 = AUTOMATIC 
POWER SPRAY RIGS 
— Ideal fSonay Rings 

¢ i and 


You will better appreciate, when you examine the late styles 
of MYERS SPRAY PUMPS, what experience and modern 
manufacturing facilities can accomplish in the production of de- 


pendable and efficient spray pumps. 
If you have extensive orchards to spray; we know MYERS POWER 
SPRAY PUMPS; POWER SPRAY OUTFITS and complete POWER SPRAY 
_ RIGS, with their many exclusive fvatures, will fulfill your every desire—High 
pressure, uniform ‘pplication, c.cacity, speed, economy in handling mixtures, 
method of operation, are all satisfactorily and successfully met by Myers Power Spray 
. Pumps—while different styles asd sizes permit of a selection for individual requirements. 

To those of you who have but a‘small orchard, a few trees, a garden, flowers, vines, 
shrubbery or plants to spray, ERS BUCKET and BARREL SPRAY PUMPS, Ccmplete 
HANDY OUTFITS with tanks or, cans and with or without trucks, wili bring real epray- 
ing service. Better constructed, better equipped, they. represent the top rung of the ladder 
in the application of spraying mixtures by hand. And besides, your choice is not limited 
to one or two styles—the ERS Line has the distinction of being the most complete on 
the market. 

FREE—A copy of our new Cotsteg, He. SP23, showing all styles of Myers Spray 
Pumps and giving relieble “How and When to Spray” information, will be mailed abso- 
lutely free anc without obligation to purchase, if you request it. 

And remember, good dealers everywhere sell MYERS SPRAY PUMPS—or can obtain them for you. 





FE. MYERS & BRO.CO. wo. 15° opancest. 


MANUFACTURERS OF My coos iancese ance oe Ashiand Ohio. 


— 








Skinner Apple and Peach Sizer 


Does Work of Five Machines. Compact, convenient and less expensive to instal! and operate. 
Combines self-feeding hopper, roller grading belt, 

cull belt, sizer, distributing system. Dependable, 

thorough, widely used by. experienced packers. 


Built by World’s largest manufac- 
turers of packing house machinery, 
*. Write for detailed information 


Skinner Machinery Co., Fifth St.,{Dunedin, Florida 




















rarer Glass Cloth 22" == 
. te ic 
CHICKS ee Glass oO efficient as glans 
; . free. hotbeds, houses, oto, Sample Sx? ft, P.P. $l 
PEETTe Hiatohern WD. 29., Glenn, il, | Gut ‘Son TUGNER AOS. Deck 35, Sladen, item 
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Mining German Potash 


Healthy Crops 


It has long been known that Ger- 
man Potash Salts prevented .cer- 
tain plant diseases, as well as 
greatly increased the quantity and 
improved the quality of crops. 


Scientific investigation now shows 
us that not only Potash but also 
Magnesia is required to prevent 
certain plant diseases. 

The German Potash Salts contain 
Magnesia as well as Potash. 


If you insist on having your fertil- 
izer contain from 5 to 10 per cent 
of Potash, derived from uine 
German Potash Salts, you will 
secure at the same time enough 
magnesia to prevent plant dis- 
eases due to magnesia. hunger. 
For Tobacco, and for those Fruits 
which are injured by Chlorin, the 
fertilizer should carry 10 per cent 
of Potash, derived from pate 
Potash or from Sulfate of Potas 
Magnesia. 

Use the latter if your tobacco 
leaves are not sound. 


SOIL & CROP SERVICE, POTASH-SYNDICATE’* 
H, A. HUSTON, Manager - 
42Broadway New York City 


POTASH PAYS 
insecticide lbs 





these reports, that the federal depart- 











Allen’s Book of Berries for 1923 


pew in farm is 
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; agricultural agent in Orange County, 
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(Continued from page 35) 


50 lons of water. These sprays 
should be added whenever the insect 
appears and if good thorough work is 
done the majority of the insects will 
be killed in a relatively. short time. 


The Psylla 

There is a small and yellowish flat- 
bodied suckine insect known as the 
pear psylla which at times is a very 
serious insect to control on the pear. 
It works on the leaves and also on the 
fruit early in the season. Later the 
insect develops into a sort of jumping 
lice. In the honeydue a black fungus 
will often grow, which gives the bark 
a rather sooty, yet characteristic ap- 
pearance. At times theré are as many 
as four broods and when this-is the 
case the disease becomes seriously in- 
jurious. Where. the psylla has been 
ad it is well to oorny during warm 
spells in the winter. This might come 
in December or March. Use nicotine, 
about three nicotine sprays—about % 
of a rs to 100 gallons ef water. It 
would be well to add some soap. 
About 5 pounds of whale oil soap is 
sometimes added, In order to destroy 
ihe egg, it is well to spray the trees 
before the blossom cluster is separ- 
ated, using lime sulphur for this 
spray. After the petals fall, the sec- 
ond spray should be given, consisting 
of copper sulphate, pounds; pow- 
dered arsenate of lead, 2% pounds; 
hydrated lime, 30 to 40 pounds; water 
100 gallons, and nicotine sulphate, 1 
pint. 


Weather Forecasts Save 
Farmers Money 


Special -Service Tells Orchardists 
hen to Spray Fruit Trees—Helps 
in Harvest Also 


PECIAL weather forecasts fur- 

nished by the weather bureau 
through the county ricultural 
agents of the state saved New York 
farmers sums running well into six 
figures, according to estimates made 
by the state agricultural college at 
Ithaca. The services have been of 
two kinds, the spray service, furn- 
ished to fruit growers to enable them 
to spray their trees for insect pests 
and diseases at just the time to be 
most advantageous, and the harvest 
forecasts, valuable to all farmers as 
a ere to cutting of crops. 

o greatly have the farmers valued 


ment of agriculture has been asked 
to make provision in next year’s bud- 
get to enable the work to be conducted 
on a more extensive scale. 


Eight Counties Got Them 


Forecasts for the spray service 
were sent to Orleans, Monroe, Wayne 
Genesee, Onondaga, Chautauqua, an 
Ulster Counties. They were used con- 
stantly in timing recommendations for 
sprays. Four of the most important 
counties had a telephone relay system 
by’ means of which it was. possible 
to warn the growers quickly when it 
was time to apply the spray. This 
system was used throughout the sea- 
son whenever occasion demanded. At 
other times and in counties where the 
relay system was not used, circular 
letters and postcards carried the in- 
formation, - 

The number of fruit owers 
reached ng by this service was 
2,500. It is known, however, that 
nearly every grower who received 
service had at least one ng aig who 
got the information from him. 

M. C. Hammond, assistant county 


says that “Farmers in general an 
fruit growers in particular are greatly 
benefited by the general use of the 
weather forecasts. The reports were 
published by both of the Middletown 
papers. In the latter part of June, 
just before the reports stopped com- 
ing, we were getting from a dozen to 
two dozen telephone calles each day 
asking for the weather report. This 
in many cases was relayed eg 
neighbors.”—-N. Y. State College 
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Attacking the Pear| 
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We also save you mon 
most thrifty and t- 
variet 


Grape m Black 

5 ’ rry 
fanning A Ee ts, Grown in 
famous Michigan Fruit Belt. 

to reach you fresh. and vigorous. 


We direct .gve at wholesale prices... - 


‘experi. 
and 





KEEP WELL 


“A PEMCO SPRAY” Keeps Germs Away 


The mechanical flushing out of the naeal pas- 


physicians. It prevents colds and clears the 
head and nose. 


PEMCO is a solution of menthol, ofl of euca- 
lyptus, and cresote in liquid petrolatum. 


For a limited time only—we will send 
SPECIAL OFFER ONE DOLLAR bottle of PEMCO together 
and a half for the 


today. 
PROPHYLACTO MFG. CO., 612 S. Canal St., Chicago 





THis fashionable Ox 
Riese Red Persian 


stone-set 

will ALL be Given FREE by us to 
anyone selling only 42 cards of 
our fast-selling Rosedale Dress 


' Fasteners at 206 card and 
returning the $1.20 % us, 


Order today. 
H. T. DALE MFG. CO. 
Providence, R. |. 


Your Money’s Worth—(lub No. Il 
eg ao oe: : “ yr. \sq00 
American Fruit Grower Magazine.2 yrs. 1 

, ADoller Bill will Pegs 4 iphe the risk. 
AMERI FRUIT GROWER MAGAZINE 

842 Monadnock Block, Chicago 
KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 
ecuiniin Mesece Proce Otten 9 

A 
Gard uburbanites, Truckers, Catal 
fone Sergi et ore wes 
2534 Uni.Av.8.E., Minneapolis, % 


QUALITY Chicks & Eggs 
25,000 STANDARD BRED BREEDERS. | 12 varieties. 
hg strains, Escebats ded and f= “Catalog 











MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, Columbia,Mo. 





From Selected heavy laying bens. 


Fulllivedelivery quaran- 
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take very well, It. was better than 
" elf-boiled Ii 
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mixture by substituting ium 
“wre for peel mayen = — a 
on ; repara’ , one in WwW. 7 
6d cae be mixed dry and the 







e new formula, as used last 
spring, called for: 

8 pounds of superfine sulfur. 

4 pounds of hydrated lime. 

6 ounces. of calcium. caseinate. 

6 gallons of water. 





Hi aa Ete 










500,08 _ This year the authorities will reeom- 
a mend eight ounces of caleium caseinate 
— ' instead of six. 
1 other _ “The materials can be mixed dry and 
nd stored in boxes or barrels for future 
ITY, » gse. For this reason the new mixture 
i ~ “has-been found simple and convenient 
yume to use, 
prices. In reporting the tests with this 
new mixture Saving 1922, Professor A. 
Oy ' J. Farley, who developed the new 
orm ' formula, spoke as follows at, the meet- 
io | ing of the New Jersey. Horticultural 
- Seciety in Atlantic City: _ 
: £ ix sulfur lime is the .sim- 
$ - plest and least troublesome of all 
summer fungicides. The cost of ma- 
- terials is about the same as for self- 


_ boiled lime sulfur, for the year ground 
 gulfur was used. Superfine sulfur gave 
- better results than common ground 
3 The use of super- 








fine sulfur is p not necessary, 
though for common ground sulfur 

“@ = gave good results. 
Be ishing men, the vent upaie of updreted 
"lime we could: buy. sulfur was 


# sescreened through a twelve or fourteen 
‘@ inch mesh screen. Ordinary window 
% screen is all right. All the materials 
: were screened into a barrel and mixed 
§ together -with a stick. Water was 
es added to make a thin paste, That 
| was one method used. . Another 
- m d is to wash the dry materials 
- thtough a strainer into the sprayer 
* This method is all right if the 












“® terials. ‘There is not much. trouble 
oe getting a good mixture because cal- 
~ cium caSseinate mixes the sulfur splen- 


0 Rhy 

es new mixture has all the re- 
- quirements of a good summer fungi- 
’ cide; it is effective, easy to use and 
safe to use on the folia This ma- 
terial was tested in peach orchards at 














ZINE chard for test. 
_ early and late. The spray blocks were 
five rows and the data was used 











- [trom the middle row-of the five. In 
| securing the data from the check plot 
Catalog fae cre a veer i woe res 
we a very good chee’ 

3 cause there were sp trees on both 

: sides of the check row. In other 
iggs @ words, the check row was pretty we 
one “A thorough count of fruit at har- 
ia,Mo. — t ; er 













ie lot. The dry mix sulfur lime gave a 

aim c ter results than the sulfur 
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water has force enough to mix the ma- on 


getting ood results with self-boiled 
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apple trees use this spray with the 
petal fall application. It is not in- 
tended for earlier sprays. - 
. “On large areas it might be well 
to buy a mechanical mixer for mixing 
the dry materials. Some growers 
have been using them with good re- 
sults.” 
California Peach Blight 
(ys & at ae peach dis- 
eases found in California, Ore- 
gon and Washi is the California 
ch blight. is disease is serious 
use it attacks and kills the buds 
2 acm Ne ody Pa = tla 
son’s growth. Usually a small canker 
forms on the twig around the bud 
that has been . Severe gum- 
ming will also follow the appearance 
of these cankers. Often the cankers 
will run together and. will completely 
= a@ branch. Early in the season 
ese cankers take on a rather char- 
istic ish brown color. The 
s at that time will also attack 
the leaves and the fruit. It produces 
a b Eason shothole effect on the leaves 
and causes a spotting on the fruit. 
These spots at first are purple and red 
in. color but later they turn brown, 
will often run together, forming large 
‘blotches. Later. they will often gum 
quite badly, no i bag beads a 
gum on each spot. s disease works 
very badly on the bearing wood on 
the inside of .the tree. 
If this disease once becomes estab- 
lished in a peach orchard and is not 
* fought, it is only a question of a few 
years. before the entire orchard is 
ruined. Ordinarily, however, this di- 
sease can be fairly easily controlled. 
Before the heavy rains come on in the 
fall it is well to spray with Bordeaux, 
6-6-50, winter strength. Wherever 
the ga blight is bad such a spray 
should be given every i 
surance against the disease. 
disease has become badly and firmy 
established, it may be necessary in 
the early spring to use self boiled 
lime-sulphur, 8-8-50, about the middle 
of May. If this does not check the 


disease another application about the 
ist of June is sometimes helpful. Oc- 
casionally growers aze rting to 
use Bordeaux 4-4-50 in the spring 
successfully, but this cannot be 
recommen unqua “for all 
conditions. Bordeaux in some dis- 


tricts is a setgatous spray to use 
ch trees during the spring and 
early summer when the trees are 


active. 


Fire Blight Disinfectant 

P TO comparatively recently © it 
U ‘was thought that mercuric chlor- 
ide or corrosive sublimate at the 
rate of 1-1,000 would disinfect both 
cutting tools and wounds in ting 
the fire blight. Prof. F. C. imer 
of the Southern Oregon ent 
Station, however, has shown that this 





is not the case, that while corrosive | 
i loride is a | 


sublimate or mercuric ch 


substance to disinfect the tools | 


i is not very valuable in disinfecting 
wounds. To disinfect the wounds 
mercuric cyanide at the strength of 
1-500 has proved to be valuable. 
He has made hundreds of tests, If 
_one so desires a solution can be made 
containing both these substances. In 
that way material will be available 


for sterilizing both the cutting tools 
wounds, : 





; Spaniards Picking Lots of 


Lemons 
Pe nere citrus crop for 1922 is a 
good one, ranging from 25 per 
cent to 30 per cent greater than last 
, says Consul Gaston Smith, Ma- 
, in a report to the Departme 





nt of 
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longer. 


Everlastic “Rubber” Roofing 

The most popular of plain- 
surfaced roll roofings. Made 
of best grade roofing-felt, 
thoroughly saturated. Under- 


cement in euch roll. 


Everlastic 

Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 

A besutiful and enduring 
roll roofing. Mineral-sirfaced 
in red, green or Dlue-Dlack. 
Nails and cement in tach 
roll. Very popular for bun- 
galows, cottages, garages and 
all farm buildings, 








“Barrett Handbook for Home Owners and the Farmer.” 
the question of the right roof for your home, barn or other steep- 
roof building comes up, this little book will help you. 
how Barrett Roofings look when laid, describes each in detail 
and gives valuable information on how to make old roofs last 
Also tells about a number of other useful, money-saving 
Barrett Products that will interest you. 


Bverlastic Multi-Shingles 
Four shingles to a strip. 
Base of best grade roofing- 
felt, Have rot-proof “‘seal- 
back.’ Mincral-surfeced in 
red, green or blue-black. 


When laid look exactly like 


individual shingles. Fire-re- 
@isting, durable. Need ‘no 
painting. Two sizes—10 inches 
and 12% inches deep, both 


*82 inches long. The 12% 


inch Multi-Shingle, laid 4 
inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch 
gives two-ply roof. 


Get Barrett Quality and 
Economy in All Your Roofs 


HROUGH the sleet and snow of many winters— 

through thaws and freezes—you can depend on 
Barrett Roofings to hold staunch and weather tight. For 
more than 70 years—since before the Civil War—The 
Barrett Company has been recognized as America’s lead- 
ing manufacturer of roofings and roofing materials. 


This has a definite meaning for every man who buys 
roofing. For in this age of keen competition only leader- 
ship that is based upon highest quality products, honest 
prices and fair dealing could remain so long unchallenged. 


In every way the roofings described. measure up to 
Barrett standards of quality and economy. 
judgment to invest in things that have proved their worth. 
Bé'sure the Barrett Label is on the roofing you buy. ‘ 


It is sound 


Send for this Interesting Book—It's Free 


When 


It .shows 






ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


ford novel designs by imter- 
changing red strips with green, 
or red strips with blue-black, 


Everlastic Single Shingles 
Weatherproof, fire-resisting 
surfaced in’ red, green or blue- “ 
black. Rase of hest grade roci- 
ing felt—have rot-proof ‘‘seal- 
back.”’ Size 4x12% inches. 
Laid easily and without waste, 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 

Identical in coloring, size 
and shape with “vyerlastic 
Single Shingles, but wich ex- 
tra. heavy. waterproofed base. 
“Giants” for strength and 
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Buy a Virginia Farm sad thick, ne ag ate oman ye Ame : 
and prosper. Prices are POSITIONS— HELP AND AGENTS WANTED NURSERY “ro re : “from _ ; 
reasonable You can grow J AGENTS % 4 DAY TAKING ORDERS VOR INSYDE | STRAWBERRIGS: STANDALD VARIETIES. | $3.50 ens me if of coms ne wy cag sa ; & 
fine crops of corn—all grain’? Positively prevent punctures t 1000, Raspberries, Dewberries, Grapes, Currants, rers 2 
and crops and fruit Guaranteed’ ouble, tle ee id worn out -oxe Goomcberrics —. Hietlenga's “Nureery, ee ‘near- the ground, BP tre a . 
L before re- : - pcr are at work in the branches, 9 
growing. Live stock and dairy'ng Diactngtue, Wl” not wep taete. cones Ot mae CUMBERLAND BLACKCAP RASPBERRY PLANTS othe ; Ee ¢ 
unexcelled. Virginia offers more advan- ag gy i as a pach Eats ee | te eae my quantity. Strong healthy plants, ek will take place. Some of @ 
tages to the farmer than any other state Low priced. Write for territory: American Acoessor- Charles Tiokart,, Box 32, Peseta, Ramee 52 diseases have gumming as 4 - 
—variety of soil, mild winters. Why ies 1, BO, Lees “VICTORY PLANTS” 100 GIBSON OR DUNLAP ical symptom of such diseases § ' 
— SALES AGENTS, MEN OR WOMEN, $240-A MONTH. and 100 Byerbearing Strawberry plants for $2,00. othole lifornia ch blight,  # > t 
farm where you can grow only two or Steady mt. Take orders for seanings Kee 1,000 ‘choice eeeanrberry plants for F350. 25 choice e or pea 1g : = 
three crops and be far away from good Guaranteed £ le ele nae km Gindets beime. fer a Pin 8 Spied + ime ‘Concaga Gunaoliiss will seem to occur too where E . ¢ 
markets, when you can grow a variety sianew hove tree, All stylee, Winest ilk hose. Low pired V. H. for $100. 1,000 fine Concord grape| there is a stress or a strain in the © h 
f Vi ia and be near the 908 priced Write for complete line of samples. ry money | vines for $40.00, 00 or $20.00. 20 or 12 Concord) tree, 0 
of crops in Virgin The heal for spare time, Jennings Mtg, Co, Dept. 304, Daytan, O. om . wanes for $ me 18 preeciieery, wuss. fae’ 51-00. Th G. f f h . = t 
consuming markets! Age ORCHARDIST:—OPEN FOR POSITION. | COLLBGE | $1.90, "Not the cheapest but the best. Live and let ere is a form of gumming, how. 
climate in America. Write now fo cinema. rundne,” spraying, gratin Pho cme prices. All sbove small bargains postpaid. | Cata- ay pare D ste the sweet —s — , 
Hand Book, etc. ting packing” 3 p sling logue. legen Nursery, Desk-A, Abegen, Mich, _ i e name gummos c Hi 
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Free ; : , 
BAY | OLD CHIX ( Ry .50 AND UP. Produced from seleot George Clows Company, Desk _11. ee al ' Order. direct from ~ ee, Most complete line buds and may even work in the — 
Laying Flooks, well-fed LARGE SHIRT MANUFACTURER WANS in southwest. Free catalog. Express paid. Consol main trunk of the tree. By late win- & 
>rous seat Outche that to sell complete line of shirts direct to wearer. EX-| Nurseries Houston, Texas. r Ry 
eines on cw. White Brown Lnghorts, clusiye patterns. Big yalues. Free samples. MADISON 7 THIS ter or Thorn Ma grea) great masses of — 
50, $7; 100, Ee Sig Taian Ane ons, 50, $7.50 MILLS, 508 Broadway, New York. NEW GLADIONI—00 BULBS | (WILL BIOO exude from the t 
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Sense and Sex 
(Continued from page 10) 


- Wilson (1851), which today seems far 
'. removed from the original Wilsons 
Crescent (1870) and Sharpless (1872), 
all three of which are still grown ex- 
>  tensively im some. districts all over 
- Canada and the United States, there 
are few varieties now in existence that 
were known fifty years ago: Most of 
the varieties of the t. decade and 
of today will gradually be superceded 
by new ones with new names. For our : : 
own benefit in the near future and for | Bieetemaem -4- aly ie 
the sake of rosterity, all new vari- Buy Fist 
eties henceforth might well be given : j ea 
names that will indicate the sex of the é 
flowers, There would then be both ' 
sense and sex in strawberry names. m 
ie BY THEIR NAMES YE SHOULD 
, m names ve smouLD | Makes a Friend 
ie: Pemaste Names. Mate Mamen” | e, @ 
4 ‘emale am a9 
"Mrs. Mark Hanna h t used 
: werk Berm wherever it is 
h Oom Paul 
Pel Sapes NE of 
Paul Jones ) O our Nebraska dealers reports: “Would like to say we have 
been in the tire business for fourteen years and have handled 


Females with 
Jessic. rhvicg? age several standard makes, but the best friend getter we ever handled 
Annte Lourie Nettie is the Fisk Red-Top.” 


Garriso Dai 
Ledy Corneille Mary | The Fisk Red-Top with its extra ply of fabric and its extra heavy and 


Sale Namen Kittle Rice tough red tread never disappoints. It makes a friend wherever it is 
Captain Jack Kouter Names used because it delivers mileage at low cost and without any trouble 
Wm. Belt og Ne while in service. A claim for an adjustment is almost an unheard of 
beg, Ramees I dy thing. Dealers everywhere will tell you this. 

There’s a Fisk Tire of extra value for every car, truck or speed wagon 





August Luther Warfield 





Future of Orcharding 
(Continued from page 38) 


tions have shown that to be success- 
ful and stay in the fruit business it is 
necessary maintain other lines of 
interest on the farm. These other in- 
terests have many times tided the 

ers over during lean crop years. 








erhaps no other factor has caused 

more abandonment of Ozark orchards 

than the off crop years. When the ~ P 
gba has Pa 4 means Ley some 
a living a few years may force 3 alo . pu : 
him to give up his farm and orchards. CLINCHER TIRE 
Poultry raising, dairying and the pro- 
duction of other crops tend, therefore, 
to stabilize the fruit industry. 




















Apple Mildew’ 


OWDERY mildew of the apple is 

4 a very serious disease in some 
sections. It is worse in the ae 
Mountains westward than throug: 
the east. It occurs more in the drier 
sections of the western part of our 
continent than in the humid sections. 
_.-In portions of the Rocky Mountain |g 
district, Pacific Northwest and Cali- |% 
fornia this disease at times becomes |’ 
very serious. It is especially. bad on We a ar ‘ 

such varieties as Jonathan, Grimes, hi r sll BS 
Spitzenburg and Rome. It attacks cs <7 di swirl can ge Si _ 
DP. + a age ay pois Ne an ib hp ; a ) : the great fruit, nut and vegetable 
eee y peweery PP : ile 94 sections of the country are-on 

% It inhibits - in these shoots and : vbr file with the manufacturer attest- 
Face ldety io the cree se oi Ld hi : TE eo 
nse dine op fine ie redth-ng ing which is unif . 

also’ attack the fruit, making sort of | - qeusible, without b rotecting the cecteae 10 tiomat 

tl ‘NO burn! Used ge through— 


a white spiderweb-like network on the | teslow, 
j in the moisture, This fi the d t Lime-Sulph 
fruit. easy and quick, pie Reckiens focve to. the Calyx 


In most sections ‘where this disease and Final Cover Sprays, For fruit 
trees, nut trees and vegetables. 


is bad, it. is es that ge rt a ¥ me eget 
summer strength, can combine RSME OGE - TRS BANS MANACOES 
with other sprays and will handle Ms > : | a beh the hott ott or titrate: 
the mildew very. nicely. Where one ; Me ve- ine tried, tested and proven prod- 
is spraying for mildew alone, the lime an it wet, “Te ie the er, Calciume 
sulphur should be used at the time | gardeners ae i-peund gacinane Gad watts es 
of the delayed dormant spray, at the nite Genera? Basic Products Co., 4796 
1-80: on the pink spray, ches ; E, Marginal Way, Seattle, ‘Wash, 
1-40; on the calyx spray, 1-40, an 
On the ten day and thirty day spray, 
a strength of 1-50. In the Inland |, 


the Pacific Coast four " Bree Rook z s 
ven at a : : 
’ ll: | Pe 4; we ALBATROSS. : AN 
Srna |” SPRA- SPRED *| 
f : eV as) | tested 5 , | 
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The Bell System's transcontinental telephone line crossing Nevada 


Highways of Speech 


Necessity made the United States a nation of 
pioneers. Development came to us only-by conquer- 
ing the wilderness. For a hundred and fifty years we 
have been clearing farms and rearing communities 
where desolation was——bridging rivers and making 
roads, civilizing and populating step by step, three 
million square miles of country. One of the results 
has been the scattering of families in many places— 
the separation of parents and children, of brother and 
brother, by great distances. 

To-day, millions of us live and make our success in 
places far from those where we were born, and even 
those of us who have remained in one place have rela- 
tives and friends who are scattered in other parts. 

Again, business and industry have done what 
families have done—they have spread to many places 
and made connections in still other places. 

Obviously, this has promoted a national community 
of every-day interest which characterizes no other 
nation in the world. It has given the people of the 
whole country the same kind, if not the same degree, 
of interest in one another as the people of a single city 
have. It has made necessary facilities of national 
communication which keep us in touch with the whole 
country and not just our own part of it. 

The only telephone service which can adequately 
serve the needs of the nation is one which brings all 
of the people within sound of one another's voices. 


“Bet. SYSTEM” 
%, AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy, One System, Universal Service, and all directed 
toward Better Service 
















or tires. or wood wheels to ts 
| tunning gear. Wagon parts of all kinds. te 
today for free catalog iitustrated ts-colors. 
ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 24 Elar Street, 





Every Power Job 
{| On the Small Farm 


There's a world of power in this sturdy, 
roving bang tng ey Ea ls pte ed 
Soest ok bat Oe We 100 per hewn: 7 inches deep in 








Some Hints 
on Grafting 


(Continued from page 10) 


and that the cions must be inserted 
deeply enough so that the top of the 
wedge is about on a level with the cut 
end of the stub. ae 


When the stub is large enough two 
cions are used, one at either edge of the 
cleft, The two cions will help to heal 
over the cut surface more quickly and 
if one should fail to unite or be broken 
out it is likely that the other will live. 





















IN THE HEART OF THE LOoP| 


1000 ROOMS 
Each with bath 


- Rates: $2.50, $3.00 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00 and up, 


a a 








After the cions have been placed and 











the wedge withdrawn the cut surface 
and the split in the stock must be com- 
pletely coated with the grafting wax 
and a dab of wax on the cut end of 
the cions will not be amiss. The wax 
may be kept pliable .y immersing in 
warm water. 


After the cions have wn for 
one or two seasons the weakest of the 
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two, or the one having the orest 
position, should be removed. e re- 
maining cion will probably make a 
very rank growth so care should be 
taken to see that it does not become 
too long and leggy. 


When it becomes desirable to graft 
smaller limbs or to root graft as done 
with nursery stock, the splice or whi 
graft is commonly used. In this bot 
stock and the lower end of the cion are 
cut in a slanting manner so that the 
cut surface is about an ineh and a 
half long. A tongue is next cut in 
both surfaces and the two are then 
fitted together, and in such a manner 
that the growing layers on one side 
coincide. As the tongues on the two 
parts engage one with the other they 
are held together rather firmly, but a 
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wrapping of twine about the union is 
commonly used. 


A bark graft is made in much the 
same manner as the cleft, but with 
this difference; after the stub has been 
prepared the cion is shaped and then 
forced in between the bark and wood. 
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Several cions may be used in the same 
stub if desired. These grafts are more 
likely to be blown out after they have 
made vigorous growth and this is 
probably the reason why the method 
is not more often used. 









Progressive ‘Everbearing, $9.50; ew Champion 
15. 100 Progressive, $1.25 tpaid, 
00, i2 Concord Grapen $0) 


R’S NURSERY, SAWYER, MICHIGAN 








In top-working over a tree of any 
considerable size it is not considered 
to be a good plan to graft all of the 
limbs at the same time. A tree al- 
ways needs a large leaf surface, con- 
sequently the removal of most of the 
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branches would be a severe check to 
its developmnt. Then again, the ex- 
posure of the remaining limbs to the 
action of the sun may result in sun- 
scald and subsequent canker diseases. 
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For these reasons, it usually is best to 
graft a third of the limbs the first sea- 
son and so take three years to com- 
plete the work. - 


Bridge Grafting 







STRAWBERRY PLANTS 


Priced as 
rants, 


J.N. ROKELY & SON, Rt. 3, Bridgman, Mich. 








_ Now that mice have become such 
important orchard pests in many sec- 


CHIX sesne farce 
Catalog 


Postpaid, 100% live guaranteed. 
end full i free. 
SIEBS HATCHERY. Box 50, LINCOLN TLL 


Albert Sieb, Prop. Member L B, ©. A, 





tions of the country there are ca ger 
calls for information. in reg: td 
bridge grafting in order to save gir- 
dled trees. One of the best and quick- 
est plans for doing this work is as 
follows: 
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First, pare away the injured’ bark 
from around the edge of the wound; 
then. plant a number of seed or 
small yearling apple trees the 






400,000 CHICKS FOR 1923+. Big, strong, 


well ha la 
stock in 12 varieties. fa Fall live dale 
ery guaranteed. Bank oerre - 
Boz 0 Mt. Blanchard, Obie 





base and close to the injured tree, per- 
haps six, for a tree six inches in diam- 
eter that has been completely girdled. 
The reyes ie now t over to the 
tree and where they the upper 
edgé of the wound notches are cut in 
the bark.and the bodies of the seed- 
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lings are fitted into them and held in 
place with boards or small nails. How- 
ever, before the seedling is nailed to 
the tree its bark must be cut down to’ 
the growing layer where it comes in 
contact with the growing layer in the 
notch that has been cut in the bark 
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Do you KNOW WHY 
THE GEAR-SHIFT IS DIFFERENT? 





The design of Dodge Brothers 
gear-shift takes into consider- 
ation the natural inclinations 
of the driver. 


To start, you throw the lever for- 
ward. To reverse, you pull the 
lever backward. And when the 
car is running in high gear—which 
is about ninety per cent of the 
time—the lever is in a forward 
position, out of the way, where it 
does not interfere with passengers, 
robes, or luggage. 


Moreover, the transmission, devel- 
oped and patented by Dodge 


Brothers, is so designed that the 
countershaft—used in intermedi- 
ate speeds and in reverse—is dis- 
connected when the car is in high. 
There are no gears in mesh. 
Power is transmitted directly 
from clutch to rear axle. 


This exclusive feature prevents 
the loss of power through 
friction, reduces gear-box noises 
and eliminates a vast amount 
of wear. 


That is why the gear-shift of 
Dodge Brothers Motor Car is 
different. 


DonvoGce BROTHERS 


The price of the Business Sedan is $1195 f. o. b. Detroit 
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These illustrations, made from For Your Dormant, 

actual photographs, show apple 

branches sprayed with’ lime sul- Delayed-dormant, 

fur. The branch on the left shows ° 7 

the result of the ordinary method P; ink and Cluster bud 
| a | 


—that on the right the perfect Sprays 
spread with Kayso added. SPRAY SPREADER & ADHESIVE 


Without Kayso With Kayso 





Spreads the Spray and Makes It Stay 


'AYSO added to your spray mixtures and solutions gives a complete, 
unbroken, durable coat of insecticide and fungicide. The fruit grower 
can insure against heavy crop losses by using Kayso in every spray. 


Kayso gives efficiency and economy in THE SPRAYMAN’S PROBLEM 
Dormant, Delayed-dormant, Pink and An important problem of the sprayman 
Cluster-bud sprays—applied tocontrolsuch is to know with certainty when a tree has 
pests and diseases as San Jose Scale,Psylla, been sprayed enough. After drying, the 
Red Spider, Blister Mites, Thrips, Aphids, spots of poison are conspicuous but, while 
Red Bug, Twig Borers, Leaf Rollers,Scab, spraying, the drops of spray are difficult 
Brown Rot, Leaf Curl and Leaf Spot... to see. Thus the tree often gets a second, 
“third, or even fourth dash from the nozzle, 

KAYSO SPREADS THE SPRAY .. with the result that the drops run off and 

K senittaiy cumastteniiitlnidae Yue» waste on the ground, and the protection 

a aageantetirity te ete urface, thaaa “ ¥s impaired rather than increased. Further- 
unbroken coat over every suriace, .». «more, much run-off is bound to occur when 
giving much better control of pests and djs- the spray is made to carry to the central 
eases than is obtained when Kays6 isnot 244 distant siasth of the tree. 


added—for the ordinary spray collects in 
scattering spots with numerous unprotected STOP THE WASTE 


areas between. 


By using Kayso every drop of spray 
that strikes the tree flattens into a film. 
MAKES THE SPRAY STICK The surface wets immediately and is in- 


Kayso causes the spray to adhere per- Stantly recognizable to the sprayman. The 
sistently to bark, buds, leaves and fruit, film become fixed the moment it forms; it 


rape . does not drain or continue to spread or 

thereby giving much greater protection than : . 
can "ete renee the ordinary spray, &* thinner. Further spraying adds to the 
which washes off with comparative ease thickness of the film and gives increased, 
rather than decreased, protection to the 


during rains. surface. The setting property of Kayso 


SIMPLICITY AND ECONOMY prevents loss of any insecticide or fungi- 
: cide material, or reduces it to the minimum. 
Kayso added to the spray mixture or 


solution makes the spray apply easily and | DEALERS ATTENTION: Fruit growers, truck 
cover quickly—causes the spray to set in- gardeners, vineyardists, florists—are in the market 
stantly and dry rapidly without excessive for Kayso. Be ready to supply your trade. Kayso 
run-off waste, and gives increased coverage is advertised naticnally and is used throughout 
of as much as 10 to 25 percent. the United States. Correspondence invited. 


CALIFORNIA CENTRAL CREAMERIES, INC. 
175 Franklin Street - New York 

















Mail this coupon today to New York Office Ask your dealer, or send coupon to New York Office 








Send me free folders, marked X in the [] Enclosed please find 40 cents. Mail me sample package KA.YSO, 
[_] Kayso, the Casein Spreader. New, illustrated, complete. : sufficient for 200 gallons of spray. 
[_] What the Experts Say. , 
{_] For Your Dormant Spray. A-4 Nt se 
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